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SOME SIXTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOLMASTERS AT 
GRENOBLE AND THEIR DELECTABLE 
VICISSITUDES 


INTRODUCTORY 


O Grenoble in the Dauphiné, encircled by mountains on whose 
peaks dawn and sunset evoke the snow, seated upon her min- 
gling rivers, refreshed by a hundred singing streams, came, in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, a breath from across her hills, the 
breath of new learning, new thought, new enthusiasms. The town 
welcomed it eagerly enough; but we may fancy a sudden suspicious 
pause in the welcome. Surely some cold northern taint hung upon 
that Italian air, the taint—Grenoble knew it well—of heresy! Gren- 
oble had ample reason to shudder at the very name of heresy. The 
Provincial Tribunal of the Inquisition dealing with the Waldenses 
had been set up in her midst for a hundred years or more, and had 
ceased from troubling only in the first year of this new changeful 
century. Such a shudder might have been prophetic too, forecast- 
ing bitter cruelties. of persecution on the one hand, on the other 
crimes of the blood-stained protestant Des Adrets. 

Welcome and fear, as Grenoble may have felt them, were no- 
where better reflected than in the attitude towards education of her 
Town Council. A body composed of some five or six citizens, aug- 
mented by the Prosecuting and Defending Attorneys of the Town, 
and, from time to time, by such prominent citizens as they chose to 
summon, led by four Consuls answering in the main, one conceives, 
to the Selectmen of our New England towns, they were entrusted 
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with all the social interests of their fellow-townsmen and made the 
Municipal School especially their jealous care. And now, respond- 
ing to the generous impulses of the Renaissance, they burned to 
reform and reorganize, to deal in those innovations with which it 
was pregnant, to practise them above all in the employment of 
schoolmasters of real erudition or of wide reputation. But that 
breath of heresy,—Lutheran heresy or, more deadly yet, Anabaptist 
heresy with its disturbing practical tenets (centuries before the word 
‘socialistic’ was coined)—seemed to cling to the learned school- 
master. Calvinist and Huguenot were as yet unnamed, but soon the 
young fire-brand John Calvin, casting wise eyes upon the coming 
generation, would be engaging his friends to proselyte first of all 
among schoolmasters.1 The Town Council vacillating, then, be- 
tween enterprise and caution must have been more than ever con- 
scious of the limits set to the scope of its powers by authority 
higher than its own, authority ecclesiastical and secular, Bishop and 
Cathedral-Chapter, Provincial Council and Parlement.? It could 
indeed, and upon occasion did, stand out for its rights, but it knew 
itself powerless to take one step beyond them. In this situation, the 
Town Councillors in their capacity of School Board—and such, to 
avoid confusion between “Councillors” and “Consuls,” let them 
be sometimes termed for present purposes,—bent upon employing 
the best available teachers, entered upon adventures whose records,’ 
extending over a period of a quarter-century, keep a savor of their 
own, fresh and indeed comic after an interval of four hundred 
years. 


As early as 1525, the Board, seated a May morning in the gar- 
den of their usual meeting place, the Tour de I’Isle built on a bridge 
across the Isére, discussed the state of the Town schools, long ne- 
glected, still vacant of teachers. Teachers, it seems, had been far to 


1 Cf. L’Histoire de la naissance et decadence de V’heresie de ce siecle devisee 
en huit livres . . . par Florimond de Raemond Conseiller du Roy en sa Cour de 
Parlement de Bordeaux, Rouen (De la Motte), 1629, Bk. VII, p. 864. 

2 Parlements (not in any sense of ours “ parliamentary”) were royal Law 
Courts, their members Magistrates, consisting of Présidents (at Grenoble these 
ranged from First to Seventh President), Procureur Général, Avocat Général, 
Conseillers and Greffiers. 

8 The chief sources of this article are the Municipal Archives of Grenoble: 
1525-1544. Registre BB. 8-13. 
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seek, but now there was a candidate for the post of Master of the 
Municipal School. This candidate was one Maitre Jacques de 
Citreria, come to Grenoble from the neighborhood of northerly 
Bourg. He was in fact at hand, was introduced into the meeting 
almost as soon as the subject, and made his own application in Latin, 
as the Recording Secretary (identified for posterity : “ Ego Marelli,” 
“Petrus Marelli Secretarius”’) is careful to note. The Board hav- 
ing duly heard out their candidate, appointed a day for a more 
public hearing and reading, instructing Citreria to enter, in the 
interval, upon his schoolmasterly functions. Interval, in any proper 
sense, there was not, for two days later the candidate’s ordeal took 
place in the presence of various noble lords, burghers, and others, in 
the Judgment Hall of the Parlement, a choice of setting indicating 
due deference to authority; and, at a Board Meeting the following 
day, Citreria was duly appointed Municipal Schoolmaster for a term 
of three years, endowed also with house, table, six benches and a 
bed in addition to a salary of twenty florins, one third payable then 
and there. 

These energetic beginnings soon encountered a check. With the 
summer came the plague, and our schoolmaster, “astrictus et coac- 
tus” (so he felt himself, at least), deserted his duties and fled into 
the country. After plague, flood fell upon Grenoble. Isére and 
Drac, roaring with the rains of autumn, inundated the town, partly 
cleansing it of its sickness, and on November 3 Citreria was back 
again asking the Board, humbly enough, if they would continue him 
in office and give him such pay as seemed good to them. The Board 
agreed to retain their schoolmaster, apportioning an immediate four 
crowns to his necessities; decided also to repair his schoolhouse, 
damaged by the flood; and the following spring—still indulgently 
inclined—to his petition for a dole to live upon they responded with 
ten livres tournois “not to be regarded as precedent”! “Et fuit 
mandatum pro,” concludes Marelli in his dog-Latin. And now, to 
round out the disasters of this experimental year, rivalry lifted its 
head, did however hardly more, for when one Jean d’Argentier 
opened a private school in his own house “to the prejudice of the 
Town School,” the town authorities simply forbade him (June 8, 
1526) “under penalty of the law” to continue his pernicious activi- 
ties. The latest obstacle to success thus summarily dealt with, the 
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school began to prosper and before the autumn term expired, Maitre 
Jacques could announce that he had engaged an assistant bachelor, 
and required a new school-room. The Board proceeded (Sept. 21) 
to make an appropriation of five florins for the new bachelor 
(keeping free of promises for the future, however), and voted also 
to build the needed school-room, although in fact it leased instead, 
for three years, a more suitable building belonging (graft it may 
be hoped was not yet invented!) to a Board member. This build- 
ing, patched up at brief intervals, housed the school for the entire 
period which comes within the compass of this tale. 


I—Tue New RécIMe 


And now the school, prosperously installed, with master and 
assistant duly housed, and likely to bring credit upon the town, 
passed an unrecorded year, in uneventful peace we may suppose, 
until the suspicious eye of ecclesiastical authority fell upon it. In 
the summer of 1527, when Maitre Jacques had been two years in 
office, the Dean, de Claudenat, remembered that the Board had 
failed to present their Schoolmaster to him before installing him, 
and announced that he felt the appointment of the Rector Scholarum 
to be his business, and that he proposed to appoint another than the 
present incumbent. The Board, after waiting a week for a full 
meeting to discuss this thunderbolt, immediately submitted, meekly 
voting to present Maitre Jacques to the Dean, for the purpose of 
getting him properly installed. This seems to have been duly done, 
since, ten months later, Citreria was still in possession; but that the 
Dean and other agencies had made his a thorny path may be divined 
from the abrupt terms in which he framed the resignation he offered 
when his three year’s engagement drew to a close. Coming before 
the meeting in April, 1528, he declared that he was no longer willing 
to serve beyond the coming Michaelmas when his term would have 
expired. Let the Board seek out another Master if they thought 
good. The Meeting, accepting the inevitable, voted to spend the 
remainder of the term in search of a successor to Maitre Jacques, 
and also to advertise this vote far and wide with a view to attract- 
ing candidates. 

Within a month the hoped-for candidate appeared, a stranger to 
Grenoble, one Antoine de Montlevin. The Board summoned him to 
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present himself and—careful this time to propitiate authority—held 
the necessary public reading in the refectory of the Minorites, and 
invited to it notables of both Church and State. These were duly 
present on June 29, 1528, the Chapter being represented in the 
person of one Robert Martin, Doctor of Theology, the Parlement by 
Georges de Saint Marcel d’Avanson, father of the more famous 
Jean d’Avanson. Secular authority had another support also in 
Antoine David, Secretary of the Province; and there was Maitre 
Jacques de Citreria himself, come to lend a critical ear to the per- 
formance of his successor. The reading over, the Lord Consuls, 
representing the School-Board, presented their candidate to the 
Keverend Dean de Claudenat, who duly invested the schoolmaster 
with the rectorship, its rights, privileges and appurtenances. 
Maitre Antoine was an energetic schoolmaster enough. With- 
out waiting for the end of his predecessor’s term of office, he got a 
Committee appointed (Nov. 6 and 20) to see about repairs to the 
schoolhouse, the first of a long series of such, and on their report 
induced the Board to set about the matter; but under whatever aus- 
pices his incumbency had begun, he, no more than Citreria, could 
please the powers above the Town-Council. Persona non grata per- 
haps merely as the candidate of that body, he was, it is probable, of 
the unwelcome “new” type, free in opinion, smelling of that heresy 
Grenoble so peculiarly dreaded. Certain it is that he had hardly 
been in office a month, when the School Board met in a flurry—not 
in its usual Island Tower but in the “study” of a member—to dis- 
cuss the outrageous fact that their schoolmaster had been jailed. 
Such imprisonment, they loudly declared, was prejudicial to the 
liberties of the Town, and they voted (Dec. 28) to call to account 
temporal and spiritual powers, the Lords of the Parlement and the 
Bishop of Grenoble. Three months sufficed to tame them! In 
March they met to discuss the subject afresh, but in how different a 
tone! They had discovered that the Grenoble Official—Inquisitor 
is to be understood—was responsible, and that heresy was involved 
in the affair. Judgment had by this time been given, and sentence 
passed on Montlevin. Condemned (March 19, 1529) to teach 
neither grammar nor theology, he was now petitioning the Lord 
Consuls to ask the Official “‘Dominum Gratianapolitanum” to re- 
mit the sentence and to induce the School Board to recompense their 
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Schoolmaster for lost time. With a brutality surely born of fear, 
their Schoolmaster was told that if he wished to ask clemency he 
could do so in his own name and that, as for the damages claimed, 
the Town owed him nothing, since his punishment had not been at 
its instance nor by its consent. Almost at once—the haste like the 
brutality, is that of men who have had a fright—the Board was de- 
bating the question of his successor, since Antoine de Montlevin 
could no longer “for certain reasons” (the usual euphemism for 
condemnation for heresy) govern the Grenoble schools. 


II.—GuILLAUME DroIN 


And thus the second schoolmaster under the new régime dis- 
appears from the Town records. Candidates for his place were not 
lacking. Most deserving of attention was Guillaume Droin, nomi- 
nee, it came out quite simply, of the Parlement, protégé in particular 
of Avanson who, claiming a parlementaire’s exasperating privilege 
of attending any Town Council meeting he chose, offered to con- 
tribute out of his own pocket to the exceptional salary demanded by 
Droin. What was there todo? The Council voted meekly to “ call” 
Droin, and therewith stooped their necks to an old man of the sea. 
Droin remained their bitter burden for years, years so many that 
their dealings with him may serve as a thread upon which to hang 
this tale of schoolmasters. On the day following the introduction of 
his name, the Council assembled, again summoned by trumpet call, 
to deliberate under the watchful eye of Church and State. Avanson 
was present, not merely in the capacity of Councillor of the Province 
and delegate of the Parlement, but as chairman of a Committee of 
which the Consuls were the other members; and so Droin, in view 
of his “sufficiency and suitability of person,” was appointed at a 
salary not to exceed one hundred livres tournois. The question was 
decided by a rising vote obediently unanimous. 

Peace, we may suppose, ensued, though of a sort clearly unprofit- 
able to the cause of education in Grenoble; and the municipal ar- 
chives are, for half a lustrum, silent on all questions of the schools, 
except as to renewal of a lease or the mending of a window. After 
that interval, there came from Droin (Sept. 1, 1531) the first of a 
long series of complaints punctuating like a melancholy refrain these 
records of the School Board’s dealings with its schoolmasters. Of 
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the hundred livres due him annually, he had in two years received no 
more than twelve crowns, and moreover he wished to know in set 
terms whether the Town proposed to re-engage him. The Board 
was visibly embarrassed. The Town Treasury was low and there 
is not the slightest evidence that Avanson had ever paid, or ever 
would pay, his promised contribution. However, the Councillors 
agreed to consult the customs officers* and to apply to Droin’s salary 
anything that might be due from that source. And there the matter 
rested for some months, when a second demand (Jan. 12, 1532) 
from the schoolmaster produced assurance of indefinite re-engage- 
ment and a mandat on the treasurer for all salary due. Both were 
as a fact empty promises. A mandat was far from the equivalent 
of hard cash; it simply directed the treasurer, or perhaps the customs 
officer, to pay money if or when he had it, and this mandat, for one, 
turned out wholly illusory. In the matter of re-engagement also the 
Board were treacherous. Six months later (July 5), meeting in 
their garden, they listened like conspirators to two citizens who had 
news of a promising and willing candidate for Droin’s post, one 
Antoine Oudremarc’ a native of Picardy, formerly of Romans, now 
teaching at Avignon. One of the reporting citizens knew him well 
and was ready to vouch for it that he was both learned and wise, 
“ scientifficum et sapientum”! The Board voted to write to him 
unknown to Droin and to ask for assurance of his willingness to ac- 
cept the Grenoble schoolmastership supposing it offered. But Droin 
was stronger than the Council. Ina fortnight he was again demand- 
ing his rights. He had served his three years and he desired pay- 
ment in full and a definite re-engagement with increased salary. At 
a special meeting next day the Board surrendered. Shuffling would 
have been idle. Avanson was present in person, and Droin was en- 
gaged for three years with the usual, “salary, honors, rights and 
perquisites.” And thus ended the first encounter between that 
schoolmaster and the Council that employed him. Little over one 
year of the three had elapsed when we find the Board (Oct. 31, 
1533) mysteriously debating on its course in case Droin should 

4If it is permissible thus to translate the mysterious word Barrerii. 

5 Elsewhere spelled Hondremar and Hondremarc. He returned later to 


Romans to teach, and died there in 1541. Cf. C. Ruutz-Rees, Charles de Sainte 
Marthe, p. 74 et seq. 
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announce his return to take charge of the school. The reader may, 
as imagination dictates, fancy him wilfully prolonging a vacation, 
banished for some offence, or recovering from illness where con- 
tagion was dreaded—the plague perhaps. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that Droin had in fact absented himself in sulks because he was 
not allowed to “keep open school,” whatever may be the import of 
that intriguing phrase. Droin might return if he wished, but he 
should not “keep open school.” This the Board firmly reiterated. 
Their schoolmaster taking however no advantage of this permission, 
the Councillors, distraught by a sense of the loss of precious time on 
the part of the schoolboys, wrote him a summons to appear before 
the Consuls and discuss the whole matter of the school, so that the 
Consuls might come to a decision about “his request,” whatever 
that may have been. And there the matter drops; but Droin in all 
probability gained his point a second time, for he remained in office, 
and engaged as assistant bachelor during the ensuing year a certain 
Maitre de Janta. 

And now we may picture the school personnel as composed of 
Master—indifferently known as Rector or Preceptor—assistant 
Bachelor, and Pedagogues—private tutors helping their pupils to 
prepare their lessons and, the more readily to do so, themselves bound 
to attend all the lectures or lessons of the School. These pedagogues 
were a troublesome element ; not a schoolmaster in the Dauphiné but 
must sooner or later complain of them. Engaged as they were by 
private families, very generally those of burghers of importance, or 
even of Council members, they had the ear of their employers, who 
were ready enough to take their part in any quarrel with the 
Masters. 

Such was brewing now. The new bachelor, de Janta, was a man 
of questionable morals and manners both, and the Consuls had, not 
once but many times, remonstrated with his superior on the subject. 
Droin promised to dismiss de Janta but did nothing of the kind, and 
the Pedagogues, bitterly incensed at having to attend the bachelor’s 
lectures and stomach his scorn, were hardly more contented with 
Droin himself, lax and lazy in the security of his place. After a 
year of discontent, quarrels and encounters the storm burst, and 
Droin was haled before the Town Council. Their meeting place on 
this occasion, the Minorites’ Refectory, marked its importance; the 
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large attendance, the interest it aroused. The gathering wore in- 
deed the air rather of Town-Assembly than of mere School-Board 
meeting. The Town Attorney, Pou Actuher, was present, and—for 
the opposition, since Avanson was not there—Denis Chappuis, Secre- 
tary of the Province; present also two or three other “Doctors of the 
Town,’® Ennemond Gallifet, Pierre Civat, Rolland Lesmois, such 
solid burghers, too, as Jean Chausson the armourer, or the merchants 
Jean Maxim, Aymer Bouguignon, Anthoine Constantin, besides many 
nobles and mere “ masters,” plain citizens, two of whom sent their 
servants as proxies. Before this competent assembly, six or seven 
pedagogues took up the tale of Droin’s misdeed. He neglected the 
reading to their pupils of “ Grammatic authors,” or if he did ex- 
pound these, he wished to charge extra for the lesson. He even tried 
to charge extra for candles under false pretenses. Candles! And no 
lectures given before eight o’clock of the morning! Worse than that, 
the schoolmaster was noisy, often even drunk, and, for a climax, still 
retained as assistant the offensive de Janta. The pedagogues had, 
though in all reverence, remonstrated with the schoolmaster on the 
subject of his bachelor and had been insulted and browbeaten for 
their pains. Doing their proper duty therefore in complaint, they 
hoped that the Lord Citizens would look into the matter. As this 
was not the first complaint that the Consuls, at least, had heard on 
the same subject, the Meeting decided that the Town must seek a 
new schoolmaster, preferably—having had their fill of local excel- 
lence—someone from a distance, and that Droin, however com- 
plained of, must meanwhile be duly paid and honorably discharged. 
So much deference was due it seems to a nominee of Parlement. 
But an old man of the sea is not so easily shaken off. Droin 
might be a drunkard and incompetent but he was faultlessly ortho- 
dox, and this, we may take it, scored for him his third victory over 
the Council. For he was victoriously still in office the Spring after 
the great meeting, and had complaints of his own to bring before the 
Board, complaints of Scholars come the long way from Parisian 
establishments to open private schools in Grenoble, complaints of 
pay as usual in arrears (April 30, 1535). The Board took the Pa- 
6 This phrase cannot refer to Doctors of the University of Grenoble, founded 


in 1339, for that had passed out of existence by 1452, and was only restored in 
1543. Cf. Rashdall, Universities of Europe (Oxford, 1895), vol. 2, p. 181. 
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risian schoolmasters as seriously as could be desired, and, in the 
matter of Droin’s pay, produced one crown on account. Presuming, 
it may be, upon the Council’s helplessness where a protégé of power- 
ful interests was concerned, Droin,—whether by way of protest at 
niggardly dealings, or at impertinent censure of his conduct—next, 
at a large and formal meeting early in the following year (1536), 
went through the form of resigning his post. Whatever his inten- 
tion may have been, the Council, fortified no doubt by the crowded 
attendance of fellow-townsmen, took him at his word, voting, with 
what a sigh of relief may be imagined, to seek some other school- 
master in good earnest. 

Almost at once the Board began negotiations with one Guigues 
Didier del Scripto; was soon interviewing him and signing agree- 
ments with him. Del Scripto’s letters and contracts were duly sub- 
mitted to the Parlement for opinion (Feb. 6 and 11, 1536), its sanc- 
tion of the agreement with him was emphatically emphasized in the 
minutes, and the new schoolmaster was soon in what had all the air 
of complete possession. With the Spring he gave an exhibition of 
his school’s attainments, and a week later presented an assistant for 
the Board’s consideration. 


II].—Husert SuUSANNEE 


By his choice of candidate for this post (April 21), Maitre Didier 
showed what stuff he himself was made of, for Hubert Susannée,* 
his nominee, was already a very distinguished young man, a sprig of 
the new learning, an author with at least two Latin works™ to his 
credit; editor also of the Christus of the poet Pierre Rosset,® famous 
then, now as completely forgotten. Posterity must in these pages 


7 Thus spelled in the Grenoble archives where they slip from Latin into 
French. The usual spelling is ‘Susanneau’ (cf. Tilley, Literature of the French 
Renaissance), or ‘Sussanneus’ (Niceron). La Croix du Maine gives his ver- 
sion, with good and sound reasons, as ‘Susan’ or ‘de Susan.’ 

7a Apologia Petri Sutoris doctoris theologi carthusianae professionis adver- 
sum damnatum Lutheri heresit de votis monasticis. Paris, 1531. 

Dictionarium Ciceronianum authore Huberto Sussannaeo Suessionensi, ubi 
uno in conspectu positae definitiones plurimae et uocabulorum multorum inter- 
pretationes uidebuntur. Epigrammatum eiusdem libellus. Paris, 1536 (Sim. 
Colin.). 

8 Petri Rosseti poetae laureati Christus, nunc primum in lucem aeditus. 
Paris, 1534 (Sim. Colin.). 
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accord, like the Grenoble Council, more attention to Susannée than 
to other schoolmasters, for he proved himself in the course of his 
life an industrious editor and a prolific author of some merit. At 
the time he was presented to the Schoo] Board of Grenoble in April 
1536, he had upon him all the fresh glamour of serious authorship 
—a glamour how faded since that day!—for only in March he had 
published in a single volume a Ciceronian Dictionary, first of its 
kind,® and a book of Epigrams. The compilation of this Ciceronian 
Dictionary implied more than industry; a certain independence of 
judgment is indicated in the publication of such a work only a few 
years after the Ciceronianus of Erasmus had awakened rage and 
laughter by its fancy of the Ciceronian lexicon of Nosoponus. In 
the sixteenth century, travel hardly less than authorship, gave a man 
distinction, travel above all in the storied land of Italy; and del 
Scripto’s young latinist had not only travelled in Burgundy, but had 
lately crossed the Alps, taking a holiday from his teaching in Paris. 
He had lectured in the schools of Turin and had made the pious 
pilgrimage to Mantua. En route, at Lyons, he had worked with the 
great Gryphe at proofreading and had formed acquaintance with 
the humanist Etienne Dolet.*° If his friendships may give the 
measure of a man, those of Susannée augured well, for he reckoned 
also among his friends, Salmon Macrin, the famous and favored 
Latin poet; Toussaint, the “ Royal Lecturer”; de la Ruelle, theo- 
logian of Poitiers; even John Sturm and the great Budé;** and was 
a protégé of the powerful Philippe de Cossé, Bishop of Coutances."* 
If there was, in the names of Dolet, de la Ruelle and, above all, of 
Sturm, as in Susannée’s professed admiration for Marguerite of 
Navarre, something to give the Council pause, Susannée’s own 
works were there to reassure them as to his orthodox attitude. Had 
he not written an Apology for the Carthusian, Pierre Sutor, 
“ Against the Damnable Lutheran Heresy of Monastic Vows” ?'* 

9 The only earlier dictionary of the sort with which I am acquainted is not 


drawn exclusively from Cicero: B. Ricci, Ex Cic., Caes., Sallust., Terent., Plaut., 
Dictionarium. Venice, 1533. 

10 All these details are derived from the dedication of his “ Ciceronian Dic- 
tionary” to Philippe de Cossé. Dict. Cic., fol. 2 v°. Cf. C. Ruutz-Rees, “ The 
Record of a Visit to J. C. Scaliger,” Romanic Review, vol. 4, p. 246. 

11 Cf. ibid., fol. 3 r°. 

12 Cf. ibid., fol. 2 v’. 

13 Cf. above, note 7a. 
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Had he not indited a poem to that bigoted bulwark of ecclesiastic 
conservatism, Beda, of the University?! Even if doubtful tenets 
had ever held his attention he had in his recently published epigrams 
bidden them a light Horatian farewell: 


“ Stultas, Claudia, curiositates, 
Mittamus levium Lutheranorum; 
Vivamus placide, bene et quiete. 
Quodque Ecclesia Sancta sanxit, omnes 
Amplectamur et audiamus omnes,”*® 


and so on. The “interval” from Horace doubtless struck the 
Grenoble School Board less than the reassuring nature of the senti- 
ments. And moreover, had not a poet of their own, Ennemond 
Daviolet, recommended Susannée’s book to Laurent Aleman,’* the 
Bishop of Grenoble himself ? 

Beyond question the Bachelor was “safe” as he was distin- 
guished. He was also, it appeared, a really learned, competent and 
enthusiastic teacher. At least moderately versed in Greek,—an at- 
tainment which at that date proclaimed a man of unusual parts,—a 
thorough Latinist, who had at the early age of nineteen shown his 
interest in classic editions by a contribution of verses to Nicholas 
Brissée’s edition of Terentianus,’* a devout Ciceronian, yet still more 
ardent in admiration of the divine Virgil, he would be able, it 
seemed, to awaken response in pupils invited with contagious enthusi- 
asm to the perusal of the classics. Traces of his pedagogic methods 
survive in his first book of Epigrams, as well as in later works. 
His habit was to affix to his school doors a brief metrical argument 
of the work he proposed to expound. At Turin, for example, he 
proclaimed in iambics that on certain days at four o’clock—“ hora 


14 Published in the Diadema Monachorum of Smaragdus, 1532 (cit. M. 
Renouard, Bibliogr. des Ceuvres de Josse Badius Ascensius, Paris, 1908), vol. 
3, DP. 259. 

15 Dic. Cic., fol. 77 r°. 

16 Op. cit., fol. 68 v°. 

17 Addressed to the Reader and (ignoring the Milan and Venice editions 
of 1497 and 1503) crediting Brissée with rescuing Terentianus from the Shades: 
De literis, pedibus et metris tractatus, Nicolas Brissaeo commentatore et emenda- 
tore. Paris, 1531 (Sim. Colin.), fol. 2 v’. 
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quater quarta’’—he would expound Cicero against Sallust, while on 
alternate days—here Sapphics replace iambics—he would read Quin- 
tilian to such good purpose as to provide his auditors with quota- 
tions in support of their own argumentative positions or in refuta- 
tion of opponents.’* In Paris he enticed students to hear him read 
the Georgics with the words: “I will tell you what the Mantuan 
poet said of the cultivation of fields and flocks, of the planting of 
trees, if you will spare me but one hour.”*® The third book of the 
Aeneid he was wont to dispatch, it would appear, in a single lesson: 


“T am prepared to relate at the accustomed hour whither came, 
when Ilium was burned, golden Dione’s pious son seeking his an- 
cient motherland to become founder of the Dominant City, how bold 
he sailed along rocky coasts, and how bewailed his father lost.’ 


Nor did our bachelor confine himself to mere intellectual menus. 
Trying his hand at Elegiacs as a vehicle of persuasion to the study 
of eloquence, he reminded his Italian students that 


without eloquence years are sad, useless, empty; days are without 
light. Eloquence opens the motions of the mind, soothes savage 
breasts, robs angry hearts of harm, yet can reawaken rage and call 
to arms. Without this lovely gift of speech, this tender task of the 
lips, no manner of life is held in honor. Let soft Persuasion guide 
and polish speech, and she will make her devotee almost a god in his 
own country.** 


It was Elegiacs again that he nailed up in anticipation of a first 
lesson on his return from Italy to Paris, announcing that 


he would trace in outline the work of Virgil, but that to secure 
an attentive hearing he would first inform his hearers that he him- 
self had braved snows and crossed mountains high as Heaven, to 
visit the famous Assemblies of the Italian Schools, to see the monu- 
ments of the roads, the wondrous works of the Dominant City; that 
he had seen Mantua too, and there filled his mind afresh with 
Virgil. Therefore he would on the morrow lay the needful founda- 
tions for a journey to the grottoes of the Muses.** 

And this accomplished man, classicist, hellenist even, this 
learned author, was ready to put his experience and talents at the 

18 Dic. Cic., fol. 73 v’. 

19 Op. cit., fol. 77 v°. 

20 Ibid. 
21 Op. cit., fol. 74 r°. 
22 Op. cit., fol. 77 v’. 
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service of the Grenoble Schools in the capacity of a mere assistant 
bachelor! Something mysterious there was, some certain flaw there 
must be. The Board showed marked caution about engaging this 
paragon. They would lay themselves open to no censure or inter- 
ference, but duly voted to consult the Parlement “and thence de- 
termine.” But they had reckoned without their Droin! His resig- 
nation seems to have been a mere feint and, although the Council 
had outwitted him by getting the appointment of his successor, 
Guigues Didier, ratified before he had time to rescind, he could still 
count on powerful protectors to prevent the appointment of an 
assistant which would close to him all avenues of return. The 
Dean’s Vicar, Antoine Guiffrey, came to his help by flatly refusing 
to install Susannée, and within a week the harassed Council was 
meeting in extra session to discuss this situation, and to debate 
whether or no to offer Droin, for quiet’s sake—“ pro pace habenda ”— 
in case he wished to remain in Grenoble, twenty five livres tournois. 
Wisdom concluded to abide by the decision of Parlement, to whom 
the whole affair was on the very next day (May 5, 1536) to be re- 
ferred, weighted with the promise that Droin, if he wished to re- 
main, should receive all proper respect due to him. To Droin him- 
self however “all proper respect” spelled more than twenty five 
livres tournois, and Droin had his way. Parlement would indeed let 
the town off with an annual twenty five livres tournois as sop to 
their favorite, but Didier del Scripto must pay him, as assistant, 
fifty of his allowance in addition. Susannée the Town might also, 
if it wished, retain as co-assistant with Droin, providing each with 
his proper school room. As to their paragon’s stipend, or its proven- 
ance, the records are silent, and Avanson’s talked-of contribution to 
the salary of Droin had meanwhile dropped completely out of sight. 
In any event the new arrangement was duly embodied in a deed and 
Susannée formally installed. Droin’s star was however in the as- 
cendant, and we may fancy him reckoning up with gusto his fourth 
triumph over the unfortunate School Board of Grenoble. 

For a brief while school work amid such dislocating compro- 
mise proceeded to all appearance peacefully enough. Susannée, who 
alone of the three masters has left traces of his activities, settled 
down to teach his Virgil in the manner he had made his own. There 
remains to remind us of it his invitation to his lesson on the eleventh 
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book of the Aeneid, “ wherein the industrious bard sets forth the 
bitter force of Fortune and how all things are on the knees of the 
Gods” ;** or his concise abstract of the whole Aeneid: 


Navigat, errat, amat, casus tibi, Dido, recenset, 
Ludit, it ad Manes Tros, orat, hostis obit.” [ ?] 
Complexio Aeneidos Virg.** 


Humor gave sparkle to Susannée’s teaching even in an age too eager 
for learning to need such enhancements. It gleams out of a brief 
playful Ars Poetica addressed to one ambitious pupil, afire to write 
immortal elegies not doomed to become wrappings for fish and 
pepper: 


Five things let him emulate: in the hexameter the weight of 
Maro, the fluent facility of Ovid in the pentameter, in the whole 
the point of Martial, style of Cicero, matter of Socrates. Nothing 
further is required of an Elegy!” 


School and school work did not fill up the measure of Susannée’s 
activities. He had enough Greek to try his hand at Homeric trans- 
lations, and we have still, to judge him by, a translation into Latin 
elegiacs of part of the third book of the Iliad.2* At a time when 
translators were little held to account, Susannée kept his transla- 
tion strikingly close to the original and even gave it a grace of its 
own. The burghers of Grenoble must have taken it as earnest of the 
nimbus of Renaissance glory with which their new bachelor was to 
adorn the town. Alas for such hope! Their famous bachelor in- 
cluded drinking songs among his Ludi, some mere imaginative 
bacchanalia,”’ others whose burden was probably near the fact.** 
Because he drank strong unmixed wine, the wicked called him ill 
names, him the poet! No dithyrambs from him if he must needs 
drink water! Good poets must drink, as was the Grecian custom. 

23 Huberti Sussanaei legum et medicinae doctoris Ludorum libri . . . accessit 
Enodatio aliquot vocabulorum quae in aliis Dictionariis non reperiuntur aut forte 
paucula aliter explicantur ex collectaneis ejusdem. Paris, 1538 (Sim. Colin.), 
fol. 28 v°. 

24 Op. cit., fol. 8 r°. 

25 De Elegiarum Venustate ad Puerum; op. cit., fol. 43 r°. 

26 Ex Iliados Homericae Tertio. Op. cit., fol. 30 r°. 


27 For example, Bacchanalia: Op. cit., fol. 36 v°. 
28 For example, Jn Severos: Op. cit., fol. 25 v°; Ad puerum, ibid. 
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And Plato and the Psalmist must bear witness for him to the re- 
freshing power of wine. 

There is little doubt that Susannée practised what he sang; and 
within a too brief time he had, in the words of the Town Chronicler, 
“proceeded to certain violences” and had, as a consequence, fled 
from the town. The School Board, whether their feeling were of 
relief or regret, were mainly concerned with but one aspect of the 
young schoolmaster’s flight: they took his flight (Aug. 4, 1536)— 
and placed their conviction on formal record—as relieving them from 
all obligation of payment to Droin, thus imparting to that stipend 
the air of consolation money. And yet, now that it was vacant, they 
did not ask Droin to fill Susannée’s place, but allowed Maitre Gui- 
gues Didier to present a second nominee, one Guillaume Reynaud or 
Raynier, a Lyonnese, whom after some importunity on the part of 
their Headmaster they consented to appoint. 

The Council was beginning to feel the affairs of the school a 
considerable burden. In the matter of a new bachelor Didier balked 
them of their wish to procrastinate, in the hope possibly of Susan- 
née’s penitent return; and moreover the Schoolhouse itself, rented 
as it was from a distinguished member of the Council, was in 
wretched repair—so ill-roofed that the leaks left no dry standing 
room for teachers at their tasks. That situation was delicate. The 
owner (one of themselves), Councillor d’Alphase,—in his other ca- 
pacities the Reverend Prior Domeyn,—was difficult to bring to book, 
and, although a colleague was appointed a Committe of one to get 
him to mend the schoolhouse, willingly or otherwise, Domeyn proved 
recalcitrant, and the resourceful Didier cut the Gordian knot by 
attending, himself, to the repairs, and also getting himself some- 
how, not without trouble and worry, repaid in the end. These, 
however, were troubles insignificant enough. Others were smould- 
ering, and were fanned into flame by the ever difficult pedagogues. 
Del Scripto, able and energetic as he was, had shown less discern- 
ment in his second than in his first choice of an assistant. Dissi- 
pated and violent as the unfortunate Susannée may have been, he had 
none the less set a standard of scholarship and ability of which his 
successor fell far short; and now the pedagogues led by the private 
tutor of a former influential member of the Town Council, Aymon 
Repellin, began complaining vociferously of his incompetence. The 
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School Board, concerned at finding itself in a delicate situation with 
one respected colleague after another, determined to set investiga- 
tion afoot, and meanwhile, in order to clarify at once from another 
point of view the question at issue, ordered Maitre Reynaud to nail 
to the Church door, and thereafter to defend, propositions and 
conclusions which should make clear to all his “ sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency.” The Town Advocate, Lord Pou Actuher, charged 
with the above-mentioned investigation, found that certain six peda- 
gogues had uttered violent threats against the bachelor, while two 
priests of St. Mary’s Church, Michael de Heyria and Philibert de 
Mont Eyard, had also intimidated him with promises of a beating 
and other maltreatment. Thus might aspiration for a higher stand- 
ard of culture in the Public School get itself expressed in the six- 
teenth century! The pedagogues bound over to keep the peace, the 
misdeeds of the priests duly reported to their Dean, only the other 
side of truth remained to be revealed. Maitre Reynaud, who had, 
it seems, taken the Board’s first command lightly enough to neglect 
it, must, before this very Christmas, so the Council voted on the 
eighth day of December,—hold and defend those disputations, so 
that no townsman need doubt of his bachelor’s sufficiency or insuf- 
ficiency. But Maitre Reynaud continued to put off the day; well 
into the new year he had done no more than nail his propostions to 
the Church door. His thesis was still undefended; the Board and 
the Town were still in doubt as to his sufficiency or insufficiency. 
The patience of the council came at last to an end. On a demand 
from Reynaud for wages, it was determined not to pay them until 
his disputation had been heard. This was done apparently within 
the next twenty-four hours; for, when two days later they met again, 
the question of Reynaud’s “sufficiency or insufficiency” had been 
settled forever, and settled in the negative sense. And then it ap- 
peared that Droin was at the bottom of this as of other difficulties. 
Long did Maitre Guigues Didier del Scripto discuss with the Board 
the “ whole affair of Droin and Reynaud,” offering at length, since 
Guillaume Reynaud was not satisfactory or sufficient, to resign and 
release the town from its agreement, even though he still felt him- 
self entirely equal to the situation. The Board accepted this resig- 
nation, and thereupon, wonderful to relate and under what sudden 
irresistible external stress we can only guess, appointed as his suc- 
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cessor the unconquerable Droin. But if they must have Droin, they 
would have him with as little expense as might be. They were done 
with expensive assistants, distinguished or otherwise; Droin should 
have under him one or two bachelors “ at thirty livres or so apiece.” 
The Board added further to the humor of the situation by inviting 
Guigues Didier del Scripto himself to become “ in considerrtion of 
his sufficiency, and past services” one of these bachelors; and, 
strangest of all, Maitre Didier accepted the invitation. Here was 
victory for Droin indeed—his fifth victory, he may have noted com- 
placently to himself. 

The whole plan was put into effect; after some slight tentatives 
in other directions, a new bachelor, one Maitre Reginald Belney, 
was engaged, and Droin himself formally installed with Maitre 
Didier eating humble pie as bachelor. Some consideration for the 
latter the Council showed indeed. He was to sign the new bache- 
lor’s agreement, and pay the latter’s salary. His own, not formally 
limited, was to be met by capitation fees supplementing a trifling ten 
livres from the Town Treasury, and he was to undertake the board- 
ing and expenses of clerks and scholars. These expenses included, 
for the pupils, payment for lessons from pedagogues, and Maitre 
Guigues was soon making the familiar complaint that these men 
took pupils in their private rooms and even at hours when properly 
appointed Masters were giving their lessons. The Board, a little out 
of patience one conceives, attempted to set the matter right by lectur- 
ing both parties to the quarrel—Masters no less than Pedagogues, 
as is duly noted (Feb. 23, 1537) by the Recording Secretary, who 
no doubt himself employed one of the latter. The tutors (thus 
the Board laid down the law) must attend all lectures as was the 
rule, must moreover show due respect and obedience to masters, 
must abstain from giving any grammar or other reading in their 
own room during those masters’ lectures—all under penalty of chas- 
tisement. Masters meanwhile must abide by rules and regulations 
in giving those lectures. And then the Board was at the pains itself 
to compose a daily schedule of school work, a schedule which has 
for modern eyes the lively interest of contrast with similar instru- 
ments of our own day. 

School was to begin at six o’clock in the morning with a lesson 
from Maitre Reginald Belnay, bachelor; at seven Droin, preceptor, 
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and Didier del Scripto, bachelor, being allowed, it appears, in right 
of seniority an extra hour’s sleep—must lecture each in his own 
room for an hour. At eight, the Headmaster was to set his pupils 
such exercises as he pleased, while the others were hearing “ dispu- 
tations both general and individual.” These were the last formal 
lessons of the morning; but work began again at one o’clock with 
lectures an hour in length from Droin and del Scripto, followed by 
another hour of teaching from Maitre Reginald. Three to four 
o'clock was devoted anew to those “disputations both general and 
particular,” and at four Droin and del Scripto might give such les- 
sons as seemed good to them. The school day ended at five, the hour 
of winter darkness, having lasted at briefest eleven hours, of which 
seven were given to work and four to dinner and recreation. Prepa- 
ration, presumably implied in the exercises given by Droin, was 
limited to an hour, unless indeed the little martyrs of Grenoble added 
home-preparation to their day. Short of this, we may conclude that 
the passing centuries have but slightly altered the number of hours 
in a day actually devoted to an education, although they have so 
largely decreased the number of months in the year and lengthened 
the span of years so employed. Posterity, moreover, could hardly 
show more solicitude for child welfare than did the Grenoble School 
Board, devoting as it did in that Alpine country of long and early 
shadows the brighest unspoiled hours of morning to play. 

To their admonitions and their plans, the School Board added a 
punitive clause. Master or pedagogue who failed to obey might look 
for expulsion from his post. But the pedagogues, conscious of 
strong support from their employers, were not so easily put down. 
They did not obey, and especially the private tutor of Maitre Aymo 
Repellin did not obey. After two months of calm for the School 
Board, broken only by demands for the rent of the school house— 
whose frequency sheds light on the business habits of the educational 
authorities—Maitre Didier appeared to complain of this pedagogue. 
To do so became the bachelor’s business because Droin quite evi- 
dently was but a figurehead, a besotted figurehead it may be, while 
Repellin’s tutor was indulging in what to the distracted Board must 
have seemed worse than drink—lessons given in his private room to 
his pupils, Aymo Repellin’s sons no doubt. The tutor was in conse- 
quence summoned in person and admonished (April 30, 1537) not 
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at any time to hold private readings except the repetition of school 
lectures. 

Maitre Didier and his pedagogue were no sooner disposed of 
than Droin came whining for an advance of salary, “to help his 
necessities.” Figurehead or not, Droin could always make his im- 
portunities effective, and they now procured him twelve livres 
tournois. But Maitre Guigues Didier meanwhile had not been really 
disposed of : he had been acquiring a reputation for loose living, and 
chose the moment when this had been brought to the attention of the 
Board to ask for his just pay,—no advance, like Droin’s, but money 
five months overdue, some of it to reimburse him for what he had 
paid the “ insufficient” Reynaud. The Board, so generous to Droin, 
rather grudgingly demanded of Didier proof of his accounts, taking 
time to set on foot meanwhile a rapid enquiry about the School- 
master’s own manner of life. But Maitre Guigues, producing his 
proof before the Council got theirs, got himself duly paid. He did 
more. Realizing that the best defense lies in attack, he followed up 
accusations made by a certain weighty Doctor of Laws of “ obscure 
interpretations daily given by the Masters of the School, and other 
abuses,” by himself promptly complaining of Maitre Reginald 
Belney, the bachelor who had been hired “at thirty livres or there- 
abouts,” especially of his indifferent lectures and interpretations. 
He hoped the Council would look to the matter at once so that in 
future he himself might not be blamed. But what the School Board 
was really looking to was Didier’s own private concerns. He had 
lately (July 13, 1537) been found in company of a woman of bad 
character and his superiors were even then again resolving to make 
prompt enquiry, “the prompter the better,” into rumors on this sub- 
ject, so that they might be free to seek a new schoolmaster, “ some- 
one suitable and sufficient to rule and govern the school.” The 
fatuity of the profoundly optimistic employer informs the Board’s 
perpetual pursuit of new Schoolmasters! In their minds Didier was 
already condemned, and no doubt knew the reason well enough, for 
he took the bull by the horns and resigned of his own accord at the 
next Council meeting, his resignation to take effect at Michaelmas; 
but although the Board decided, in accepting this resignation, that 
the choice of a new schoolmaster—Droin himself was frankly a man 
of straw—was of an importance to warrant calling a Town meeting, 
it was long past Michaelmas before anything further was done. 
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Suddenly their most galling difficulty was cleared from the path 
of the School Board by the elimination of Droin from the immediate 
question. The Town had been supplying him through one of the 
Consuls not only with small sums in diminution, frequently in ad- 
vance, of his salary, but also with “merchandise.” Although they 
seldom failed to comply with a request from him, they felt it a 
shocking drain on their resources to pay their large salary to Droin, 
who obviously clung to his sinecure and put his wages, one cannot 
doubt it, to use more or less scandalous. Hardly had they decided, 
before granting one of his usual requests for an advance, to go 
thoroughly into the question of the trifling amounts their Head- 
master had at various times received, when Droin was taken ill, 
was lying on a sick bed,—the Secretary’s phrase “in grabato jacens ” 
adds an indefinable touch of squalor,—was giving the School Board 
in fact an admirable chance of filling his shoes. Admirable indeed, 
for here was Didier, still in office weeks after Michaelmas, coming 
to announce that the illness of his superior was like to be long, and 
to urge the Board to replace him, since the scholars of the Town 
were losing their time. No knowing what hopes Maitre Guigues 
may have cherished! If his own misdeeds of four months ago had 
perchance been forgotten, would not the harassed School Board take 
the shortest road to peace by appointing him? Zeal shone out of him. 
He was not only concerned for the School, but for the Schoolhouse 
in its usual state of unrepair. But the gods of the Grenoble School 
Board saw otherwise. 


ITV.—ADAM PRIMET 


Months before (Jan. 8, 1537), when they were dismissing Rey- 
naud, they had heard rumors of an admirable man, rumors reviving 
on Didier’s resignation, seizea upon now that they were at least for 
a term rid of Droin. The admirable man, Adam Primet, had had 
charge of the School at Crest, but had just resigned his post, and 
the Board instantly invited him to come to Grenoble, to come as soon 
as possible. Meanwhile, that all might be decently done, they voted 
that one of their number should visit Droin and relieve his necessi- 
ties with a considerable sum towards payment of “ whatever money 
might be due him from the Town.” Within a month Primet, accept- 
ing the Board’s invitation, appeared in Grenoble. In his way he was 
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as glittering a prize as Susannée had been, but his distinction lay in 
teaching rather than in literature. “A learned man, prudent and of 
good repute,” he had had a long experience of teaching, both at 
Romans and at Crest, and was in every way a desirable incumbent; 
but fate had decreed that, well aware of his own excellence, he 
should use the Grenoble School Board with as little mercy, if with 
more ability than Droin. As a beginning, he was ready to serve the 
Town only if they would sign an agreement of his own making, a 
contract containing “ many things out of the ordinary,” in the words 
of the bewildered Council, to whose need of support a large Town 
meeting of notables and others responded next day, listening equally 
bewildered to the terms of that contract. These, preserved for us 
by a careful secretary, were direct and clear enough (Dec. 8, 1537): 
expenses for bringing wife and family from Crest; suitable house 
near the School until the Schoolhouse should be fit for the Master’s 
habitation; two sous instead of one per month as capitation fee; 
absolute control of pedagogues by the Headmaster; a house in the 
country large enough for family and pupils, with cartage at the 
Town’s expense, in case plague or other misfortune closed the 
school; a salary half as large again as that proposed by the Board, 
and compulsory education for the “little children of the A B C.” 
Children, Primet asserted, must early learn proper pronunciation, 
and would learn this, besides good habits and the routine of school 
life, better in one year at the school than in two by the old method. 
The old method appears to have been instruction by a young pupil- 
teacher, “ petit magister,” who must be at his own lessons between 
whiles, leaving his charges to unruly play in their own room. This 
article the committee, appointed to “ make the best possible bargain,” 
succeeded in modifying by exception of the three winter months. 
Six o'clock of an Alpine winter morning was, thought the merciful 
Committee, too hard on the “little children of the A B C,” aged, in 
those days, about five. The committee felt so, and Adam yielded the 
point. He yielded too to a slighter increase of capitation fee than he 
had proposed, and agreed that the increase of his salary might go 
to his wife for support of family and househould. Thus the com- 
mittee avoided a dangerous precedent, and thus Claude Girardonne, 
the Schoolmaster’s wife, acquired a sort of economic independence, 
for the extra fifty livres tournois were always duly paid to her. On 
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all other points Adam was adamant and victorious, although another 
candidate appeared to underbid him and although the committee 
made two attempts to beat him down. A compensating advantage 
lay in the Parlement’s hearty approval of the Board’s choice. Adam 
Primet, however, had no mind to let his employers off a farthing. 
His expenses for coming to Grenoble and returning home must be 
met at once and an advance paid on his salary. This done, he de- 
parted to get wife and effects, and it devolved on the School Board 
to make ready for him. 

The interval allowed them was a dismal one for the Council. 
Their treasury was low, the Schoolhouse in more than its usual 
urgent need of repair, the Bachelor, Reginald Belney, clamoring for 
his pay, Droin’s vague claims to be settled, Guigues Didier still in 
the Town. Preparation for their businesslike new schoolmaster 
bristled with difficulty. To make, as cheaply as possible, even the 
most urgent and necessary repairs in the Schoolhouse exceeded their 
means, and, after applying in vain to Treasurer and Customs Officer, 
and even considering the exchange of their Flour-weighing-house 
against a new Schoolhouse, they procured a loan from one member 
of the Council, Fléard, and got another, Claude Chappuis, to under- 
take the repairs. In the midst of preparations, Maitre Adam arrived, 
alert, determined, efficient, having left his family at Romans. His 
wants were, as before and as thereafter, explicit: his family must be 
brought from Romans, his Schoolhouse repaired without delay, his 
first quarter paid. The Council was at Adam’s feet. Reginald 
Belney might whistle for his pay and his reimbursements; Droin 
could be fobbed off by a sop to one of his creditors, André Pouchat, 
copier of manuscripts; but Adam Primet the School Board paid 
(Jan. 18, 1538). They paid his wife also, and they arranged with 
the Town Carrier to convey family and baggage by boat down the 
Isére. Even here Maitre Adam pressed them hard, exceeding his 
allowance for baggage by fifty barrels of wine and fifty sacks of 
flour and many other things besides, to the grievance of the carrier 
who insisted on extra pay. By March the Schoolhouse repairs were 
finally completed and Adam in peaceful possession, Guigues Didier 
becoming himself a mere pedagogue, his only capital a partial reim- 
bursement for past repairs (to meet which the Council had been 
forced to suspend those in progress) and a warrant of the Parlement 
to collect by process of law his previous capitation fees. 
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Primet at once set about reorganizing the School, disciplining its 
pedagogues, reviving ancient customs, claiming for his school ancient 
privileges, revising its constitution and contracts. There was, for 
example, annual contest among scholars and pedagogues for the 
place of King or Cock of the Gymnasium, consisting in a struggle 
for the head of a wooden cock, after which the victor proceeded to 
the Church of St. Robert with great pomp and ceremony, the School 
following in procession. This year illness and death among notables 
of the Town promised to rob the occasion of its usual lustre. But 
Primet would not have it so. The Town Council must act as umpires 
between the disputants in the contest, must consent to waive all 
reasons against the usual ceremonies. And so, thanks to the new 
Master, the “honest boy Pierre de Mauldres” was formally de- 
clared Cock of the School with al] accustomed rights and appurten- 
ances, above his rival Jacques Gidod, Tutor of the Provincial Secre- 
tary Pizard, who on the testimony of divers scholars and peda- 
gogues had but snatched the Cock’s head violently from the boy’s 
grasp after Pierre had duly torn it from the body of the wooden 
bird; and the School proceeded with their King to St. Robert’s 
Monastery “with accustomed pomp and in the usual manner main- 
taining the rights and appurtenances belonging to them on this day.” 
Again, carefully searching the School’s foundation and constitution, 
Maitre Adam discovered that an ancient privilege of the Dauphins 
entitled the School to a feast at the Monastery of St. Robert on the 
first Sunday in Lent; and he induced the Council (Feb. 21, 1538) to 
apply to the Parlement to enforce observance of the custom. There 
was no doubt of the entire efficiency of Adam Primet. The peda- 
gogues—among whom was now to be numbered poor Guigues 
Didier, who after months of dunning was now at last fully paid for 
what he had disbursed—trying their usual tactics on Primet, by en- 
couraging their pupils to play truant, and by themselves refusing to 
attend the School lectures, encountered new resistance. It did not 
suffice Maitre Adam to complain to the Council, although he did so. 
He imposed his will upon the Board to such an extent (May 17, 
1538) that they reproved their own First Consul, who, summoning 
employers to force their pedagogues to attend the School, had ne- 
glected to summon also the Lord President of the Chambre des 
Comptes and the Lord Auditor Gaultier. Under the spur of Primet’s 
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insistence, they decreed that the mighty should be summoned like 
the rest to discipline their tutors, or, failing to act, should, like the 
rest be prosecuted before Parlement. Meanwhile they handed over 
to their schoolmaster for revision the original Constitution of the 
School, dealing among other things with the rights and duties of 
pedagogues. Rectified by him, it should on their own demand be 
enforced by the Parlement.*® 

Maitre Adam, equally energetic in pushing for the eternal re- 
pairs on the Schoolhouse leaking as usual, got himself commissioned 
to make said repairs, obtained moreover promise of a new classroom, 
even attempted (vainly as it proved) to get the School housed afresh. 
Good service, admirable results—these the Town might look for 
from its Schoolmaster, might also look however for strictest busi- 
ness dealings and scrupulous regard for his own interest. Not a 
penny nor a moment would Adam Primet abate of his due. He 
insisted on being promptly paid for moving his family from Crest to 
Romans. Briskly ready with accounts all prepared for inspection, 
he gave the Board their first lesson in the treatment he looked for at 
their hands. Their second lesson was sharper. Payment of Maitre 
Adam’s first quarter’s salary and of his wife’s allowance having 
been neglected for some twelve days, the schoolmaster not only 
firmly claimed it (May 24, 1538), but insisted on receiving then and 
there a properly dated draft for each quarter of his three years’ 
engagement. The Council, usually so dilatory in all payments, made 
out the draft on the spot, and paid also with equal promptness 
Primet’s bill for Schoolhouse repairs. Maitre Adam even a little 
exploited his complaisant Town Council: he obtained two hundred 
fagots from the Town Hall to warm his house, the Council anx- 
iously stipulating that this should not be taken as a precedent (for 
less favored incumbents no doubt) ; when, on Dec. 20, 1538, by im- 
porting enough wine ‘for his entire school, he overstepped the allow- 
ance he might bring in for his own use, duty-free, as he had so out- 
rageously overstepped his allowance for cartage, the Board indul- 
gently allowed the practise, to the Treasurer’s indignation; if they 
would not on his request collect his “infant class” bills for him, 
they fully authorized him by warrant of law to do so for himself. 

There was only one point on which the School Board dealt firmly 

29 Cf. C. Ruutz-Rees, Charles de St. Marthe, N. Y., 1910. 
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with its schoolmaster. It was Maitre Adam’s business to supply the 
school out of his allowance with two bachelors, and, for reasons 
obvious enough considering his attitude about money, he had ne- 
glected to engage a second, took indeed not the least step in that 
direction for a year at least. Here the School Board was inclined to 
press him (Jan. 8, 1539), and he seems to have got so far as to indi- 
cate at least where his choice would ultimately fall. He had kept up 
relations with Romans, where he had formerly taught, and had 
doubtless heard of the arrival there of a brilliant young scholar, 
Charles de Sainte Marthe. This young man was, like Susannée, a 
really accomplished scholar and an experienced schoolmaster, Doctor 
of law and of theology, and of a singularly gifted mind. Fluent, 
like every educated man of the time, in Latin as in his mother 
tongue, he possessed Greek also, in this regard more singularly like 
Susannée, and even had some knowledge, at this date perhaps but 
rudimentary, of Hebrew. Not yet an author in any real sense, he 
had set fugitive verse from his pen circulating in enlightened 
quarters. As schoolmaster, he had taken part in the inception of 
new methods and new organizations at the Collége de Guyenne, and 
had lectured as professor at Poitiers. That Town he had left under 
a cloud, suspected of hetorodox opinions, an open admirer of Calvin, 
openly in touch indeed with the little group of followers Calvin had 
left there. If Adam Primet knew this, it indicates what would in 
the Town’s eyes certainly have been a weakness in his perfection. 
Except for this—or were this unknown—the choice of Sainte 
Marthe as bachelor would but add to Primet’s laurels. 

Sainte Marthe’s name was first mentioned at a meeting early in 
1539; but precisely at this juncture the Town Council found its 
hands full of other matters, itself engaged in an acrimonious quarrel 
with the Parlement, a quarrel which, in one form or another, ex- 
tended over decades. The lawyers of the Town had obtained from 
the Parlement a decree releasing them from the payment of imposts, 
a curtailment of its resources bitterly resented by the Town Council, 
which decided to appeal from the Parlement to the Royal Court. In 
the midst of the dispute two Councillors of the Parlement, Enne- 
mond Mulet and Francois Faysan, appearing at a Council Meeting 
to watch proceedings, a lawyer present rashly exclaimed: “ By the 
Living God, if anyone says a word or makes the least objection, 
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these gentlemen are here to imprison him and see him branded!” 
And in fact Mulet took upon himself to forbid any meeting of the 
Council during the pleasure of the Parlement. The Consuls there- 
upon objected to the two magistrates’ presence, who as a fact were 
within their rights, and, as a result, two of these four officers were 
sent to prison. Ona formal petition to the Parlement from the im- 
prisoned Consuls that the Council might be allowed to meet again, 
and that Mulet’s decree might be annulled, the renewal of meetings 
was sanctioned, but the prisoners remained, awaiting trial. By 
February, the quarrel was at least intermitted and, as three of the 
four Consuls were present at a meeting, we may presume their col- 
league also free. Mulet and Fayson however, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, like Kings, “if they digested their anger for that day still 
cherished their grudge in their breasts to fulfill it.” Meanwhile it 
was months before the Town Council could turn its attention to the 
School and its need of a second bachelor. 

In October there was a letter to read from Sainte Marthe asking 
if the Town had any serious intentions with regard to him. What 
the School Board wished clearly understood and formally stated 
was, what Primet, who had not in this particular kept nor observed 
the terms of his contract, expected of them with regard to his second 
assistant. What Primet really looked for was, as might have been 
guessed, an extra allowance for the second bachelor. The Council 
(they had lost the habit of refusing point-blank even unwarrantable 
demands coming from their beloved Primet) spent two days (Oct. 
26-28) in consideration, enquiring meanwhile by letter from Sainte 
Marthe what he himself expected. Saint Marthe, prompt in reply 
as Primet, had within a week formulated his requirements: board 
and lodging for himself and his servant, and, for wages, three 
crowns a month, monthly paid. At this point it was that, for once, 
the Board showed itself capable of firmness towards its favorite, for 
they voted to hold Maitre Adam to his agreement on pain of them- 
selves making choice of a bachelor, and came out with a flat refusal 
of increase in allowance even of one penny beyond what had been 
agreed upon with Adam. But it was in vain that they strove against 
their schoolmaster, who simply let the matter lapse—silently daring 
them, we may fancy, to foist upon him any bachelor of their own 
choosing. And Charles de Sainte Marthe was not engaged as 
bachelor. 
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What meanwhile, we may ask, had become of Droin, the encum- 
brance? Risen from his sick bed, he had found himself quite in- 
formally, so far as the enquirer can discern, supplanted by the brisk 
Adam Primet. He was now merely “ olim preceptor scolarum prae- 
sentis civitatis,’ and he was in dire need, begging the Board, from 
time to time, for the love of God to relieve his necessities by paying 
him what they owed. The Council in exasperating contrast to its 
promptness with Primet, doled out to him here a driblet of seven- 
teen florins just received for pikes furnished to the King’s army 
“beyond the mountains,” there a driblet of twenty florins by way of 
a draft on the treasurer—all under a growing sense that Droin’s 
receipts must be looked up and the question of what might be really 
owing to him properly elucidated. A Committee was even appointed 
to search these receipts and thus relieve the Board from the result 
of its careless business habits. Droin, for his part, took a leaf out 
of Primet’s book of firmness and threatened to sue if he were not 
paid the four hundred crowns—no uncertainty on that subject in 
Droin’s mind !—-due him from the Town, and was rewarded with 
another twenty florins to keep him quiet. If the Parlement had not 
forgotten their protégé, they did not perhaps care to risk a new 
subject of quarrel by espousing his cause. They made, in any event, 
no effort to get him re-instated, and Droin, in despair, opened a 
private school. It must have been a timid venture if it hoped to 
escape the notice of the determined Primet. It failed in any case 
to do so, and Droin was ordered to send his pupils to the big School, 
“as was reasonable.” But just as his fortunes seemed to ebb, the 
tide turned. 


V.—AGAIN SUSANNEE 


After a brief two years of service, the capable headstrong school- 
master Primet lay dead, and the Council met sadly enough to dis- 
cuss the question of a successor “since Maitre Adam Primet had 
lately passed from life to death” and had left the school without a 
single teacher, Maitre Reginald Belney having somehow disap- 
peared. Droin himself must have been astonished that his name 
(“ Droin Sgavant”) should come under discussion when the Council 
was considering the immediate appointment of a successor to Adam 
to prevent the complete demoralisation of the schoolchildren. Men- 
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tion of it may have been due to the fact that two attorneys of the 
Parlement were present. Droin was, it is true, named last of three 
possible candidates, of whom Susannée was, surprisingly, the first, 
“a learned man and competent to govern the School ”—no doubt of 
that—and, by good fortune, just returned on some errand to the 
Town of Grenoble. The name of the second candidate was that of 
Charles de Sainte Marthe, known so far only by reputation to the 
City Fathers, and at the moment living at Romans. The Council 
even discussed the possibility of engaging all three. If not that, 
the question was which of the three was the most suitable; for cer- 
tainly all were open to objection. Susannée’s previous conduct had 
assuredly not been that of a decorous schoolmaster, Sainte Marthe 
was a man of dangerous opinions and associations, Droin an incap- 
able sickly sot bolstered up by favor of Parlement. 

The Council ended by appointing Susannée as Headmaster for 
some months at least, choosing wisely enough the least of these evils. 
We can almost hear them balancing between recollection of those 
“certain violences”’ and that flight from the town on the one hand 
and desire, on the other, for the prestige—greatly augmented during 
his year’s absence—which Susannée could give the School. That 
schoolmaster, whatever his faults, was not an idler. Since leaving 
the town he had gained the doctorates of Medicine and of Law® 
and had enhanced his literary repute by the publication of a poem, 
Europae Lamentatio,*' a treatise on versification,** a book of Latin 
Ludi** and a commentary on rare Latin words and locutions,** and 
was now engaged upon an edition of Virgil.*° He had largely 
broadened his connections, and Grenoble might boast its school- 

80 He uses the titles first in the volume of Ludi, published in 1538. Cf. 
note 23. 


81 Oratio Laudatoria pro Francisco Valesio .. . per L. Campestrum. ... In 
fine addita Europae Lamentatio ad regem Christianissimum carmine heroico 
eleganter scripta autore Huberto Susanneo Suessionensi, miré orationi alludens. 
(S. L. N. D.) 

82 De ratione componendorum carminum et Quantitatum Regulis generalibus 
opusculum per H. Sussannaeum. Paris (P. Calvarinus), secunda editio, 1538. 
British Museum. 

83 Cf, above, note 23. 

84 Cf. above, note 23. 

35 P. Virgilii Maronis Opera omnia diligentia P. H. Sussannaeum quam 
emendatissime excusa. Paris. Jean Macé. 1540. 
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master a member of one of the most distinguished literary coteries of 
the day, numbering as he did among his friends and correspondents 
the two Scéves (Maurice** and Guillaume) ,** the great Rabelais,** 
and another distinguished physician, Charles Estienne,*® brother of 
the famous Robert, the Latin poets Vulteius*® and Jean Boysonnée,* 
Barthelemy Aneau,*? known as yet only as a professor at Lyons and 
as author of a Mystery and a Christmas poem,** Pierre Galand,** 
not yet at the height of his distinction but a coming man, the great 
printer Simon de Colines,*® the learned nun of Provence, Claude de 
Bectonne (or Bectoz).*® 

As befitted a recognized intellectual personage, he had taken that 
active share on the orthodox side of the Ciceronian controversy 
naturally indicated by his Ciceronian Dictionary, and he had become 
the sworn admirer and ally of J. C. Scaliger, editing and bringing 
out the latter’s second Oration against Erasmus.** This was to be 
on the “right” orthodox side where orthodoxy was of almost as 
much moment as in religion. In religion too Susannée was firm, and 
if further evidence were needed, he had dedicated an edition of 
Rosset’s Paulus*® to the uncompromising Jean Morin, Lieutenant 
Criminel of Paris, he who had in 1531 seized the books and papers 
of Calvin, after that Reformer’s flight from Paris consequent upon 
that of Nicholas Cop, Rector of the University.*® He had more- 
over been honored by Bishops and Presidents, and had made a name 

86 Cf, Ludi, fol. 27 r°. 

87 Cf. ibid., fol. 24 r°. 

88 Cf. ibid., fol. 41 r°. 

89 Cf. ibid., fol. 5 v°. 

40 Cf. ibid., fols. 13 v° and 29 r°. 

41 Cf. ibid., fol. 4 v°. 

42 Cf. ibid., fol. 14 r°. 

43 For the bibliography of Aneau as well as his life, cf. John L. Gerig, “ Bar- 
thelemy Aneau,” Romanic Review, vol. I, p. 181 et seq. 

44 Cf. Ludi, fol. 20 v’. 

45 Cf. ibid., fol. 23 v°. 

46 Cf, ibid., fol. 33 v°. Her identification with Susannée’s “erudita puella 
Tolos.” convincingly suggests itself. The name is frequently spelled Bectoz. 

47 Julii Caesaris Scaligerii adversus Des. Erasmi dialogum Ciceron. oratio 
secunda. Paris (P. Vidoue), 1537. Cf. C. Ruutz-Rees, “ Record of a visit to 
J. C. Scaliger,” Romanic Review, vol. 4, p. 245. 

48 P. Rosseti Poeti Laureati Paulus denuo in lucem aeditus et emaculatius 


explicatus a P. H. Sussanaeo. Paris, 1537. 
49 Cf. Abel Lefranc, La Jeunesse de Calvin. Paris, 1888, p. 116. 
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among men of letters. Yes, Susannée was the man for the Head- 
ship, and he should (nolens volens is implied) be assisted by Droin 
with one lesson a day at a reasonable salary, and by another assis- 
tant also, Maitre Claude, private tutor of the Secretary Matheron, 
unmentioned heretofore. 

Sainte Marthe, the candidate who was known only by reputa- 
tion, failed of appointment no doubt because the Parlement had 
heard that his orthodoxy had been blown upon elsewhere; but he 
seems nevertheless to have come confidently to Grenoble to seek the 
post of which he had had news. And, immediately seized and put 
into prison, he had reason enough to regret it. An accusation of 
heresy was made against him by Francois Fayson and by Theodore 
Mulet, a cousin of the Ennemond Mulet who had precipitated the 
quarrel of Parlement and Council, glad enough no doubt to reflect 
upon the religious soundness of the Town authorities by imprisoning 
on a charge of heresy one of their candidates. The Council made 
no move in his behalf but left him to his fate—of some four months’ 
unhappy imprisonment. We have Sainte Marthe’s own account of 
its miseries and of the bitter hardship of one later and longer.®® The 
School Board, indeed, may be pardoned for failing to intervene on 
behalf of a mere unknown candidate when they had their hands full 
with their own schoolmasters ; and in any event Sainte Marthe found 
other friends, members of the very Parlement itself: Jean Galbert 
and Jean Marcel d’Avanson, son of Droin’s protector, a keen and 
enlightened young patron of letters, the generous friend, a decade 
or so later, of Ronsard and the rising new school of youthful poets. 
Through the efforts of these two the would-be schoolmaster was set 
free, and, perhaps through their efforts again, received a prompt 
appointment to a professorship at the newly reorganized Collége de 
la Trinité at Lyons, engaged to teach there Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
and “Gallic.” That the man who had been imprisoned for heresy 
should win the regard of the most enlightened men in the Parlement 
which owed Susannée approval for his disavowal of such errors, 
that the teacher who had failed of appointment even as School assi- 
tant under him, should be called to Lyons to a post far better than 
his own was, to the violent nature of Susannée, matter enough for 
envy, founded perhaps in ancient dislike. He found a vehicle for 

50 Cf. C, Ruutz-Rees, op. cit., p. 127 et seq. 
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his bitter spite in a Latin epigram accusing his rival of the worst 
hypocrisy. 


Christ and His apostles were indeed, he wrote, in Sainte Marthe’s 
mouth. They had preached poverty; but their disciple was insati- 
able of wealth and splendor, riding a fine horse, wearing silk, and 
lost in luxury.™ 


The accusation was probably ill founded enough, but there were 
grounds sufficient for the jealousy, for Susannée’s was by contrast 
a galling situation. 

The Council, feeling him and Droin a difficult pair to trust, im- 
posed conditions with a heavy hand (Feb., 1540), Susannée’s hun- 
dred livres tournois with “the usual profits and honors” must be 
docked to pay Maitre Claude or, failing him, some other bachelor 
capable of giving “ petites lectures.” The Headmaster and Droin 
must needs go monthly to the Town Hall to report to the Committee 
especially appointed to look into the state of the School, and besides 
this the Consuls reserved in set terms the right to dismiss their 
schoolmaster without further ado if he gave them the smallest pro- 
vocation: “ S’il y a chose notable a dire en son administration” are 
the cautious words of the Council. Even Droin was better placed, at 
least so far as tenure of office went. Besides, he was to be paid 
those past wages for which he had previously clamored. Thirty 
livres was their sum as estimated by the School Board, and at least 
a quota of it was delivered to Droin 'the following month. But the 
Council lapsed from the careful habits Adam Primet had forced 
upon it. Susannée had to ask for his pay, “seeing his necessity.” 
He received it at last, however, and dangling before Municipal eyes 
offers from Romans and Gap, wrung a new engagement of three 
years from the reviving confidence of the School Board. 

The confidence was ill placed, as it turned out, although at the 
first hint of trouble when he had been assaulted and beaten by one 
Francois Daguin, Susannée proclaimed himself the injured party 
and seems to have convinced his Council, who professed themselves 
ready to investigate at least, and to take up their schoolmaster’s 


51 Quantitates Alexandri Galli vulgo de Villa Dei correctione adhibita ab 
Huberto Susannaeo locupletae, adjectis utilissimis adnotationibus minimeque 
vulgaribus. Accesserunt accerftuum regulae omnium absolutissimae, ex variis 
doctissimis autoribus collectae per eundem Susannaeum. Additus est elegiarum 
ejusdem liber. Paris, 1542, fol. 70. 
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quarrel if it proved of concern to the Town. This was however but 
the beginning of Susannée’s troubles. By December it was clear 
that he was at least considerably at fault in whatever quarrel was 
engaged. He had made breaches in the Schoolhouse doors, his ob- 
ject, the records allow us to fancy, to get at troublesome pedagogues. 
But this affair also blew over, although the first Consul himself was 
Susannée’s accuser. Still, that the Council were uneasy is clear from 
the fact that some five months later they were, apparently without 
the knowledge of Susannée, considering a new chief Schoolmaster, 
one Maitre Christian. They determined, before taking any action 
(May 17, 1541) to investigate with new thoroughness the morals, 
learning, breeding, loyalty of the new aspirant, yes, and to make sure 
that there clung to him no suspicion of “la scepte leuteriane.” The 
Council had learned late but thoroughly that care and caution were 
needed in the selection of Schoolmasters. 

They might have learned it from observing the fate of the un- 
fortunate youth Sainte Marthe, whom they had thought of as possible 
successor to their estimable Adam Primet. That reckless scholar, 
after a brief career at Lyons, had proceeded to Geneva and had beer 
elected by the Reformers Head of its struggling College.®* Pre- 
liminary to taking office, he returned to Grenoble or its neighbor- 
hood, to settle his affairs, and to seek his betrothed wife, and was 
instantly apprehended and imprisoned. At this very moment, he 
was suffering a particularly cruel imprisonment, destined to endure 
for two years. Sympathy might have been looked for from the 
Town Council in view of the fact that Mulet and Fayson, their arch 
enemies, were the active persecutors of their former candidate. In- 
stead, they expressed their particular solicitude that no tinge of 
heresy should invalidate any candidate of theirs. They needed not 
Sainte Marthe’s example to make them cautious; they had learned 
circumspection anew nearer home in the case of one of their con- 
stantly changing bachelors, who had been unable to serve for those 
fatal “ certain reasons.” 

It was to replace this bachelor that negotiations with Maitre 
Christian continued ; for Susannée apparently reassured his superiors 
at least as to his intentions, and even set out for Lyons in the Christ- 
mas vacation, with an advance of salary in his pocket, to publish a 
52 Cf. note 50. 
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work composed in praise of the Town of Grenoble, a work which has 
not, like his poetical accounts of his native Soissons, survived. This 
was not the only work Susannée had in hand. His edition of Virgil 
had been published during the first year of his Headship®*® and he 
was now probably occupied on Scholia to the Moretus®* a pseudo 
work of Virgil, and on an edition of the Quantitates of Alexandre 
de Villedieu. Whatever Susannée’s habits may have been, they did 
not interfere with indefatigable industry and profound interest in 
things of the mind, qualities which in the eyes of the School Board 
offset an irascible and violent temper, heightened by what must have 
been only occasional indulgence in drink. At the end of his second 
year’s service, they re-engaged their Schoolmaster for a year (Dec. 
30, 1541), although with the same galling condition that he might 
be paid up to the moment and dismissed on the moment’s notice if he 
did anything “reprehensible or sinister.” Respect for Susannée’s 
judgment is apparent in the Council’s choice for bachelor of his nomi- 
nee instead of their own, viz., of Louis d’Arzago instead of Maitre 
Christian, become obnoxious to Susannée no doubt as a possible rival. 
Susannée’s salary was docked a quarter, however, to pay Arzago, 
who took entire charge of boarding-scholars and staff, reserving for 
Susannée two rooms of the Headmaster’s own choice. Both Master 
and bachelor were bound “very carefully and diligently to teach and 
indoctrinate children and scholars in good manners, knowledge, 
letters and religion.” Save for danger implied in the conditions of 
its Headmaster’s contract, all promised well for the Grenoble School 
with Droin again a negligible quantity, the new bachelor a helpful 
second, and a keen student in charge. 

But Damocles’ sword fell before half the year was passed. Seri- 
ous complaints of the Master were brought before the Council by 
two of its former members, Pierre Ponnat and Georges Figuel, sup- 
plemented by those of sixteen pedagogues embittered, we may not 
doubt, by recollection of those broken doors and other cases of dis- 
cipline. Susannée, so ran the charge, was a man of evil life. When 
he had begun a book he did not continue in it further than two or 
three chapters and then began on a fresh one, was moreover a blas- 
phemer of God and generally drunk, and set a bad example to the 


53 Cf. above, note 35. 


54 P. Virgilii Maronis Moretum Scholia. Paris, 1543. 
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pupils by wearing a sword, fighting with this one and that, neglecting 
his teaching, and being guilty too of various other violences and bad 
examples, to the great loss and prejudice of the children and pupils 
of the town. And then De Arzago his assistant—his own nominee 
—came offering, if Susannée were dismissed and he put in charge 
with the same salary, to provide two or three proper people to read 
in the schools, mentioning Droin the inevitable, “ cognu a la Ville,” 
Maitre Christian, who though not chosen was at Grenoble, one 
Gabriel de St. Marcellin and one Bruni, tutor of the children of 
Madame |’ Audenciére Portiére “ all learned men, all honorable folk.” 
The Council considering that the matters complained of with regard 
to Susannée were notorious in the town, decided to remove, expel 
and degrade Maitre Hubert Susannée and to instal another master, 
and preceptor more suitable and sufficient. For their part, they 
would accept Louis de Arzago and present him to the Dean on con- 
dition that he find and pay suitable masters for the same salary as 
Susannée had had, which should accrue to him from that day on. 
Of all that concerned himself Susannée was duly informed by the 
Council, and commanded to leave the Schoolhouse within four 
days; to give no further readings and to consider himself as no 
longer in the pay of the Town. Susannée took the only course be- 
sides submission open to him and appealed from the decision to the 
Parlement. 

Speculation as to the status of Droin, the Gadfly of the Town 
Council, naturally suggests itself. Negligible as a master, he was so 
neither as burden nor as creditor. His service with Susannée seems 
to have consisted in a series of demands for money beginning very 
shortly after his engagement to give that daily lesson, and he quite 
ignored the fact that the Town itself supposed that it had already 
liquidated its debt to him. His demands were usually met by the 
Council with a smal] dole, now and then with a resolution to look up 
receipts and remittances and to find out what was really due to their 
accustomed incubus ; but their resolutions came to naught and Droin 
continued his dunning, first as an official bachelor duly in office, then 
for dark reasons, which lay no doubt in his own neglect, “ formerly 
teacher in the Grenoble Schools.” Now, mentioned again by de 
Arzago as a suitable assistant, he took fresh courage to come begging 
in rags, and obtained “ in view of his notorious and dire need” a sum 
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equal to a bachelor’s yearly salary—which was to clothe and outfit 
him as well as to supply him with the necessaries of life. We may 
suppose from this that he was once more to be a bachelor, yet only 
three months later it was again as “ former teacher in 'the Grenoble 
School” that he begged afresh for money due him from the past. 
The Council merely resolved for a second time that they really would 
look up receipts and know with certain knowledge what they owed 
Droin. More than a year later they passed another such resolution 
on another demand from Droin, doling out a trifle during investiga- 
tion, and seven months later still they again passed, on a similar 
demand, a similar motion. In June of the same year they passed it 
with even greater determination for the fifth time. The very next 
Sunday (June 6, 1544), they determined they would search in the 
Town Hall for all receipts and other papers. The energy of this 
resolution was due to the fact that Maitre Droin had begun suit to 
recover what was due him. 

Meanwhile, since losing Susannée, the Council had passed through 
stormy times. De Arzago had engaged his bachelors (Droin one 
of them); had agreed with them as to hours, studies, etc.; and 
School settled down to a brief term of peace, brief indeed, for 
not only were two bachelors changed within a few months, for a 
single new one, Jean Camerit, but in half a year its Head departed— 
“hospite in Salutato” is the mysterious phrase—leaving no one in 
his place. His departure took place a brief three days after the 
School Board had, no doubt in desperation, delegated its power to a 
School Commission of three members, to whom fell the appointment 
of De Arzago’s successor. Choice lighted upon one Maitre Besson 
from Voyson, a man of standing, “discretion” and learning, ready 
to work with the assistant Jean Camerit, ready to attend to the 
boarding department, ready above all to give the pupils profitable 
training. After due public readings, due endorsement also by ecclesi- 
astical authority, Maitre Besson was installed, was after a demand 
on his part and Jean Camerit’s put in possession of a proper contract, 
and was placed under control of the School Commission. Like all 
their predecessors, Maitre Besson and Jean Camerit found it neces- 
sary to demand their pay, went even further than was necessary, and 
in February asked for their stipend in advance up to Easter, partly 
to equip the new bachelor whom Besson was bound by contract to 
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provide, and whom they now had in view. But the Board, not 
wholly released of its burden it would appear by the School Com- 
missioners, was firm as to the advance, doled out however all that 
was due up to date. Besson and Camerit, master and man, had 
now to face that other trial of Grenoble Schoolmasters, the diffi- 
culties with pedagogues. 


VI.—Maitre AQuEeNns 

The pedagogues, whatever faults lay at their door, had now at 
least some standards of scholarship and teaching to apply. Not in 
vain had they known, even if they had tormented, Primet and Su- 
sannée, and they now began to complain of the teaching of Camerit, 
of lessons badly interpreted, of idleness and neglect, nor less of 
Maitre Besson’s failure to provide his second bachelor. The peda- 
gogues themselves had a suggestion ready. A suitable bachelor 
might be found in Aquens, a man it seems of great local reputation, 
a good club therefore to beat the Schoolmasters with. Here the 
School Commission showed their usefulness. When the matter was 
referred to them they dealt with it on the spot, gave a hearing to 
the pedagogues, and reported their complaints although weak in 
specific charges. The pedagogues had contemptuously challenged 
Jean Camerit to read in public from the “Grandmere” (the six- 
teenth century “First Reader”) to show his capacity or ‘the lack of 
it, and were so successful in their attack that the Council instructed 
Besson and Camerit to provide a second bachelor, recommending 
for their part the Maitre Aquens of the pedagogues’ choice. The 
Masters retorted that if not reduced to order the pedagogues would 
ruin the school and that, as for the third bachelor, they had brought 
one to Grenoble already, and asked for his acceptance. The Council, 
asking them to formulate their complaints in writing, set a time for 
a public reading by their candidate, the subject to be chosen by one 
of the School Commissioners. The Town was ready, in case he 
failed to prove his ability, to make another choice. This proved 
unnecessary; for their bachelor turned out capable enough to suit 
his judges, and the Schoolmasters crowned their victory by wresting 
from the Council the advance they had previously asked for in 
order to dress and equip him, since he had arrived in a condition 
of shabbiness intolerable in an assistant in the Grenoble School. 
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But in the end the pedagogues, however ill-tongued and unruly, 
proved to be in the right. 

In May, 1543, the Council had to consider what course to take 
in view of the notorious neglect of duty of Besson and Camerit. 
The Schoolmasters had simply let the School go its own way for 
weeks, kept no hours, given no lectures. Maitre Besson had also ac- 
quired an unsavory name in the matter of personal morals, and was 
reputed a débauché. To crown their crimes the bachelor who had 
passed his “ reading,” who was to be clothed and equipped with the 
money the Town had advanced, turned out to be a mere man of 
straw, made no appearance, gave no readings in the school, and the 
Council’s patience came to an end. They proceeded to prosecute 
Besson with a view to getting him banished from the town; and 
Besson, plainly guilty, came offering to waive all rights, offering 
to release the Town from its agreements and to ask pay with 
proper allowance for furniture and building additions provided by 
him only to St. John Baptist Day. And thus the bargain was car- 
ried out, and Besson, and Camerit also, duly paid off with a mandat. 
But the rascals—such they were—were not so easily disposed of. 
Camerit, a traitor to the marrow, seeing him in trouble, turned 
against his superior, whom he accused of having charged his pupils 
more than was properly his due. The Commission had even under- 
taken to adjust this dispute, when suddenly discovering that some- 
thing was amiss with the accounts of their two employees they 
rather hurriedly instructed the Treasurer not to honor the mandats 
until the Commissioners should have gone over the accounts once 
more. And this is the last we hear of Bésson and Camerit, Arcades 
ambo. 

Having shaken off these latest encumbrances, the Commissioners 
turned with relief to Besson’s successor, already tacitly chosen, the 
same Maitre Aquens whom they had wished to foist upon Besson 
as assistant. Him they duly put in possession of the school, as of 
the beds and other furniture purchased from Besson. Not that beds 
and furniture satisfied Aquens. Beside his first quarter in advance, 
he wanted, as was natural with all new Grenoble schoolmasters, his 
Schoolhouse repaired, for as usual this was badly needed, the roof 
being in its customary leaky state, master’s desk and platform lack- 
ing, and desks and benches in need of mending. Eaves too, were 
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much to be desired. Why not have these, the Commission asked 
itself, like those of the Schools of Tournon, so admirably built for 
grace and use? The Town engaged in these repairs almost with 
enthusiasm, entertained also the idea of giving the School a play- 
ground enclosure, and went so far as to threaten its neighbors with 
expropriation for the purpose. These plans went briskly forward, 
part of the proposed court was without further ado tobe en- 
closed towards the well, for the school was suffering from thirst; 
contracts were already in the carpenter’s hands, when suddenly all 
such plans had to be sacrificed to an empty treasury. The Town 
had to make repairs on bridges and quays of the Drac, had to make 
them, Royal functionaries were insisting, with great thoroughness, 
and must therefore sacrifice their cherished Schoo] improvements 
(Sept. 22, 1543). 

Maitre Aquens, having tasted the usual schoolmaster’s troubles 
with the ramshackle Schoolhouse, was now introduced to those in- 
herent in the Grenoble system. The pedagogues would no more 
honor his lectures with their presence than they would those of 
Droin, Besson or even of Adam Primet. But Aquens, a vigorous 
man, properly judging the future by the past, induced the Town 
Council to sue the recalcitrant pedagogues with a view to getting 
them banished if they did not do their duty. The pedagogues how- 
ever got their revenge. In the spring Maitre Aquens, almost cer- 
tainly at their instigation, was attacked and beaten; was insisting 
thereafter that the Town should investigate and engage in a law- 
suit in his behalf, and in other respects showed himself almost a 
second Adam Primet. Energetically carrying on the school as he 
conceived that a modern school should be conducted, he arranged that 
his scholars should give a play, and without troubling to consult 
Commissioners and Council had a stage built, and ordered announce- 
ments of the scenes and even speeches printed, an expensive luxury 
in those days. The Consuls, exasperated at such freedom, put the 
performance out of the question by ordering the stage inconti- 
nently taken down, the wood carted off. Maitre Aquens, nothing 
daunted, at once bearded the School Board in their Tower to such 
good effect as to reduce them to submission, and the Council ended 
by declaring themselves willing to meet the expense involved, and 
for their part not prepared to interfere with the play if Maitre 
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Aquens desired it given. As further token of remorse, they promptly 
paid the quarter’s salary due Maitre Aquens at the end of the month. 
Maitre Aquens asked for it, it is true, as, quite unabashed by previ- 
ous rebuffs, he never failed to ask, either for money or for school- 
house repairs. 

When the question of re-engagement arose, Aquens was quite 
firm in declaring that, in view no doubt of the discomforts and 
dangers to which Grenoble schoolmasters were subject, he must have 
higher pay if retained. To this the Council could not bring itself, 
being no doubt sheerly unable to pay more, but would willingly re- 
engage Aquens on the same pay, a proposal to which Aquens would 
not listen knowing himself a valuable man indeed, but consented to 
remain as locum tenens while the Board sought a new Master. 

Supervision of the School during Aquens’ time, as during others’, 
had included for the Schoo] Board dealing with the claims of the 
ever insistent Droin. Not content with suing the Town, Droin ap- 
peared in person at a meeting demanding his money, and left the 
Board grimly resolved, as has been said, to search receipts and 
papers. Seeing the Council, however, determined to take the affair 
thoroughly in hand as it had never done before, at the intercession 
of friends he offered for thirty livres tournois to withdraw his suit, 
and to compromise with the Town—so entirely at his mercy, lacking 
those receipts,—by releasing the Board from all indebtedness (tant 
par escript que sans escript) for all time past up to the present 
moment. This compromise the Town, considering the time that 
Droin had served it and the salary promised him, taking also into 
consideration what had been paid him, readily accepted. The thirty 
livres were handed to Droin in exchange for a general receipt, to be 
kept no doubt preciously forever—a saving document indeed. 

This was the last of Droin, and here we take farewell of the 
Grenoble School Board, relieved of their ancient burden, Guillaume 
Droin, “ Modern Preceptor of the Schools of the Present City” (to 
quote his official title), who whether as Headmaster, as bachelor or 
as Reader, had bent them to his will as he would, and had in return 
neither given them service nor brought them reputation. In fact, 
in the entire span of years we have been considering, the Grenoble 
School Board had secured but two thoroughly satisfactory School- 
masters, Maitre Adam Primet, and Maitre Guillaume Aquens and 
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of these one had shortly died, and the other could not by any means 
be tempted to remain with them. We leave them relieved of a 
burden indeed for the moment, but entering upon a fresh cycle of 
their usual troubles—troubles of a nature to make any modern 
School Board thank their stars for a lot cast in a day when academic 
life, if keyed to a lower pitch of enthusiasm, moves to a steadier 
tempo. 


C. Ruutz-Rees 
GREENWICH, CONN. 








ARE THE SPANISH ROMANCES WRITTEN IN 
QUATRAINS?—AND OTHER QUESTIONS 


eed Mila’s remarkable work on the development of the Old 

Spanish epic was published in 1874,’ the field of theory has 
been held almost undisputed by Spanish critics. There has been, it 
is true, much discussion as to the metrical form of the Poema del 
Cid, but Mila’s explanation of the rise of the historical romances 
was not seriously contested for a long period of years. In brief, he 
held that the long epics broke up into fragments, which, in the 
fifteenth century, were all that remained of them outside of manu- 
scripts; that their disintegration furnished, by direct descent, the 
romances concerning medieval heroes, Fernan Gonzalez, the In- 
fantes de Lara, the Cid, etc. Gaston Paris came to accept this 
theory. Menéndez y Pelayo worked upon it without misgiving. 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal has made the utmost use of his unrivalled 
acquaintance with the Crénicas to strengthen it. It was in danger 
of being placed in the category of proved facts, whilst, in reality, 
there is in it a not inconsiderable share of inference. 

Within the last few years Mila’s theory has been sharply and 
suddenly attacked from two sides. Both of the assailants cannot be 
right, for their arguments are mutually destructive. Foulché-Del- 
bosc, in an unfortunate and badly documented pamphlet,” undertook 
to show—or, rather, promised to show—that in reality the historical 
romances had no lineage at all, that they were composed shortly 
before they were first published, and were not connected with the 
epics, unless by literary influence. Nearly all the arguments of this 
splenetic essay, too lightly credited by Fitzmaurice-Kelly,* have 
been riddled by R. Menéndez Pidal,* and there remain standing, 


1M. Mila y Fontanals: De la poesia heroico-popular castellana. Obras com- 
pletas, tomo séptimo. 

2 Essai sur les origines du Romancero. Prélude. Paris, 1912. 

3 Litt. esp. Paris, 1913, p. 134. 

* Directly in the Revista de libros, II (1914), 3-14; indirectly in the series of 
articles entitled Poesia popular y romancero, in Rev. de filol. esp., 1, 357-377; II, 
I-20, 105-136, 329-338. 
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like the ruins of the city hall at Arras, only a few sentences on 
page 28: 


“Tl [R.M.P.] n’a pas prouvé que les vieux poémes remaniés se 
soient continués en se modifiant jusqu’a l’époque des romances; il 
n’a pas prouvé que les romances aient pris naissance immédiate- 
ment aprés la récitation des poémes épiques de la décadence par les 
jongleurs.” 


At the opposite extreme stands Professor H. R. Lang,® who 
takes up with renewed enthusiasm and formidable erudition a theory 
formerly mentioned, but laid aside for lack of ammunition, namely, 
that octosyliabic epico-lyric poems, corresponding to the alleged 
French ‘cantilénes,’ existed throughout the Middle Ages in Spain, 
having been composed soon after the events which they celebrated, 
and that the historical romances are descendants of these short 
poems, which would date from the tenth century on. Just what 
place the long epics would occupy in the scheme he does not, I be- 
lieve, indicate. Incidentally, or, indeed, as a chief objective, Lang 
brings new succor to Cornu’s attempt to show that the Spanish epic 
meter was the same as the modern romance meter, that is, a line of 
8+ 8. To this end he alleges the octosyllable as used in poems of 
the Galician school, desiring to prove it identical with the romance 
line. I do not intend to discuss his papers here: they are stimulat- 


5 Notes on the Metre of the Poem of the Cid, in Romantic Review, V (1914), 
I-30, 205-349. 

6 Lang thinks that the “lost syllable” at the beginning of a line, or anacrusis, 
may help greatly to regularize the meter of the Poem of the Cid. The idea that 
this well-known phenomenon of the arte mayor and other early Spanish lyric 
verses might be applied to the O. S. epic and mester de clerecia was broached 
in the same year (1904) by Saroihandy (Origine francaise du vers des romances 
espagnoles, in Mélanges Brunot, pp. 311-322), and by Hanssen (Sobre el metro 
del Poema de Fernén Gonsdlez). The article of the former amounts to hardly 
more than a suggestion, backed by no proof. It was not accepted favorably by 
any critic that I know of. Hanssen wished to explain the 8-syllable hemistichs 
that occur among alexandrines in the mester de clerecia of Lopez de Ayala, Juan 
Ruiz, and the Poema de Fernén Gonszdlez, by means of the “ medio pie perdido,” 
which for years he had been studying in lyric verse. Yet he only half believed 
in the explanation himself, as he showed on p. 21, by pointing out that Berceo 
used no such device, and that it is hard to say how the mixture of hemistichs 
came about: “ Dificil es decir si la susodicha innovacion se introdujo voluntaria 
o involuntariamente; pero aunque en un principio haya sido falta de correccion, 
se debe suponer que despues se haya convertido en licencia licita e intencional.” 
(Cf. also Men. Pel.’s explanation, Antol., XI, p. 97.) Later, in his review of 
RMP’s Cantar de Mio Cid, vol. I (Rev. de dial. rom., I, p. 454), he suggests: 
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ing, even if they reveal illogical moments. But I surmise that until 
some new direct evidence, in the shape of new specimens of epic 
verse, is brought to light, scholars will be slow to adopt a theory 
which is in some ways tempting, but enveloped in a fog like that of 
San Francisco bay in August. No intellectual glimmer, but only 
the sun of fact, will suffice to dissipate it. 

Still more recently, Pio Rajna has turned his attention to the 
Spanish romances,’ and he brings to the consideration of them a 


“Tal desigualdad [i.e., that in the 6- to 8-syllable hemistichs of lines 715-718 
and 3615-3618, Poema del Cid] se podria explicar por la teoria de Saroihandy.” 
In the Bull. dial. rom. IV (1912), p. 137, he believes the suppression or addition 
of an initial syllable the most likely explanation of the varying syllable count in 
the lines of Juan Ruiz; but adds: “creo que hay que distinguir rigurosamente 
entre dos corrientes diferentes: la composicién amétrica que presenta el Poema 
del Cid y las licencias ritmicas que se encuentran en algunos metros castellanos 
(Seguidilla, Arte mayor).” With Hanssen holding this attitude, it is amazing 
to find Lang proceeding throughout his article on the assumption that the use of 
the “ medio pie perdido” in O. S. epic verse is a fact which Hanssen has proved. 
There is no evidence that this phenomenon occurred in epic verse, and there is 
excellent reason to think the opposite. “ Pour ce qui concerne la théorie du pie 
perdido, ... je ne l’estime pas applicable au vers épique: il s’agit ici d’une 
licence propre a la poésie lyrique artistique,” says Morel-Fatio (Rom., XXVI, 
319) ; and I agree, though the last word might perhaps need modification. If 
this license were a part of all verse structure in the Middle Ages, why did not 
Berceo use it? If in the fifteenth century, why is it unknown to romance verse 
of that time? Nebrija describes at much length the use of the “ medio pie per- 
dido” in the verso de arte mayor and its quebrado, the verso adénico (Gram., II, 
caps. VIII and IX), showing how hemistichs varying from four to six syllables 
in length may be produced by it and the varying termination in agudo or grave; 
but in his description of the romance line he does not mention it; he states only 
that the line consists of sixteen syllables, except when, by reason of the last 
syllable being agudo, it falls one short: “ Puede tener este verso una silaba 
menos: cuando la final es aguda” (cap. VIII). Nebrija’s silence here amounts 
to positive proof that the “ medio pie perdido” was not in his day an adjunct of 
the romance line, a fact, which, indeed, no one will dispute. If we are expected 
to believe that it was used regularly in the epic verse, proof must be brought 
forward. For example, let Mr. Lang or another analyze the varying line of the 
mester de clerecia and deduce its working rules as clearly as Foulché-Delbosc did 
for the arte mayor of Juan de Mena in his admirably clear-cut treatise (Juan 
de Mena y el arte mayor, trad. por A. Bonilla, Madrid, 1903), and it will be time 
enough to think of extending anacrusis to the Poema del Cid. The “ medio pie 
perdido” is a characteristic of a line with strong rhythmic beats, and it is hard 
to believe that it could ever be used in connection with a line having such weak 
rhythm as that of Mio Cid. 

7 Rosaflorida, in Mélanges Picot, Paris, 1913, II, 115-134; Osservazioni e 
dubbi concernenti la storia delle romanze spagnuole, in Romanic Review, VI 
(1915), I-41. 
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knowledge of the European epic in general greater, probably, than 
has been possessed by anyone who has hitherto devoted careful 
attention to the obscure origins of the Spanish ballads. More than 
this, he brings the keen vision for distinctions and the soundness of 
judgment with which in his case all students of the Romanic lan- 
guages have long been familiar. One is justified in expecting from 
him new information and new points of view. 

In the controversy of the Spanish epic he occupies a cautious 
neutral ground. In spite of a few adventurous hypotheses, which 
he does not attempt to press, his chief aim is to show that it cannot 
be proved—mathematically demonstrated—that the romances were 
derived from the epics; I mean, of course, such romances as treat 
the same subjects as the epics. That the epics influenced them 
greatly, he does not deny (nor does Foulché-Delbosc) ; but,—might 
not the romances have existed earlier than is supposed, have co- 
existed with the epics, instead of being born only with the breaking 
up of the long poems? He declares that the disintegration of an 
epic into short poems is a process unknown in the history of other 
literatures, and attempts to show that it is intrinsically unlikely. He 
goes on to say that the resemblance between the romances and the 
epics of the Cid and the Infantes de Lara is not so great after all. 
There are certain ballads existing in oral tradition today which we 
know to have changed marvelously little since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; why was there such sudden development between 
1350 and 1550? Then the famous Florentine professor cites a 
remark of Gaston Paris to the effect that the romances and the epics 
are identical in form and style; Rajna denies both. Style, for the 
lyric element, displayed for example in the use of the historical 
present for past tenses, is wanting in Mio Cid and the Mocedades. 
Form, for the mieter is different, not only in length of line,® but in 


8 Osservazioni e dubbi, 19-20. 

® Rajna accepts (p. 29) without reserve R. Menéndez Pidal’s conclusions con- 
cerning the formless meter of the Cantar de Mio Cid. I can comprehend attempts 
to restore the original reading of a verse when it is surely known what the writer 
aimed at, but when a poem is in such condition that there exist three or four 
different theories as to what the author meant to do, when the number of syllables 
in a line varies from 10 to 20, and no single length of line predominates notably 
above the rest, is it not rash to fit the lines to a Procrustean bed modeled after 
an a priori theory? 
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the division into stanzas of four 8-syllable verses (or two 16-syllable 
ones), which is seen in the romances.’® 

This is the point which I wish to examine in this article. Were 
the romances viejos really cast in stanzas of four (short) lines? Or 
was that a development of artistic poets whose training had been in 
lyric writing? Are the popular romances sung in stanzas today? 
These questions are not so unessential as might at first glance appear. 
If the old ballads were regularly strophic, as Rajna and Lang as- 
sume without close examination of the facts, then they can no longer 
be considered as having the form of assonating laisses, but must be 
connected with lyric rather than epic antecedents.'? This, and not 
the quibble about long or short lines, is the decisive feature.’* 


10 Osservazioni e dubbi, 2, 18-19, 26, 35-37. As p. 35: “il periodo ritmico 
completo appare in essi costituito, non gia di sedici, ma di trentadue sillabe 
quadripartite, e pero tali da assumere il carattere di una quartina lirica. Questo 
ci mostrano le stesse melodie che loro attualmente si applicano cantando.” Lang 
also stresses the division into quatrains of the romances (pp. 333-335), looking 
at the matter from another angle, because he wishes to connect them with certain 
lyric forms of the Galician school, the Cantigas of Alfonso el sabio, and the 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno. I will not dwell upon the remarks of Wolf, to 
which Lang refers (Primavera, I, xviii) ; for once, the great German is super- 
ficial. For Hanssen’s opinion, see below, p. 72; and for Bello’s, the most accu- 
rate of all, p. 66. 

11 Just what Lang desires, of course. Baist, then, would be entirely wrong in 
saying of the rs.: “ Doch ist letzteres [4-line strophes] keineswegs immer der 
Fall... . Das eigentlich charakteristische bleibt die Verbindung der Assonanz 
mit der Tirade, und zwar einer Tirade. . . . Quelle dieser Form kann nur das 
kastilische Epos sein” (G. G., II?, 432). 

12 Rajna wisely disregards the controversy as to whether a romance line 
should be considered as of 16 or 8+-8: “Si considerino poi i ‘romances’ come 
composti di versi brevi o di versi lunghi, di ottonari semplici o di ottonari doppi 
...” (p. 35). Lang, on the other hand, bases much of his argument on this 
very distinction. What vital division can there be between a caesural line of six- 
teen syllables, with fixed accents on the seventh and fifteenth, and two lines of 
eight syllables each, with a fixed accent on the seventh? So also Mila: “no es de 
especial importancia el modo de escribirlos: siempre hay un miembro sejfialado 
por el asonante y separado del siguiente por una pausa mayor que la que debe 
hacerse entre los dos octosilabos impar y par” (Poesia her.-pop., 401, note 2). 

There is, however, a real problem, which, please observe, has nothing to do 
with the form of printing. If there be any true distinction between ‘lyric’ lines 
of 8+8 and an ‘epic’ line of 16, with caesura, the former should be charac- 
terized by one or both of the following traits: (1) a pause in thought after the 
first member, such as to make of it a unit approximately complete in itself; (2) 
a fixed rhythm, as e.g. regular trochaic movement, such as the romance line does 
not have. The first seems to have been what Menéndez y Pelayo had in mind 
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I. QuaTRAIN Division IN THE ROMANCES. 


Rajna, Lang and many others quote Juan del Encina as declar- 
ing that the romances were written in quatrains,’* and take their 
stand upon that statement. There is, however, ample evidence that 
Encina himself did not insist upon this point, that others of his time 
did not recognize it, and furthermore that Encina’s remarks do not 
apply, as some believe, to the romances viejos, but only to those 
written in his own time. 

The statement in Encina’s Arte de trobar (1496) is this: “Y si 
es [el verso o copla] de quatro pies puede ser cancion y ya se puede 
llamar copla, y aun los romances suelen yr de quatro en quatro pies 
aunque no van en consonante sino el segundo y el quarto pie, y aun 
los del tiempo viejo no van por verdaderos consonantes y todas estas 
cosas suelen ser de arte real que el arte mayor es mas propia para 
cosas graves y arduas” (Cap. VII; Men. Pel. Antol. V, 44). 
Further on (p. 45) he says that a copla (= strophe) should not have 
more than twelve pies (= lines) “‘ porque paresceria demasiada cosa: 
salvo los romances que no tienen numero cierto.” This indicates 
plainly that the pauses in a romance come at different intervals ac- 
cording to the sense. 

Antonio de Nebrija’s Gramdtica castellana (1492)** preceded 
Encina’s treatise by four years, and differs from it in many opinions. 
Nebrija was the more original thinker, but Encina did not always 
choose to profit by the scholarship of his master. As is well known, 
Nebrija quotes from several old ballads, writing them in 16-syllable 
lines, a system which would not necessarily interfere with the quat- 
rain theory; but he gives a selection of three only of the long lines 
(Libro II, cap. vi), and that shows sufficiently that he did not cor- 
ceive the piece in strophes: he would hardly have quoted a quatrain 


when he declared that there is a fundamental difference between the meter of 
the romances and that of the Cantigas of Alfonso el sabio (Antol., XI, 99). All 
I am prepared to say now is that neither of these features belongs to the 
romances, not even to the strophic ones of the siglo de oro. 

13 Cf. Rajna, op. cit., pp. 7 and 36; Lang, op. cit., p. 333. Throughout this 
article I shall speak of the romances as written in lines of eight syllables. 

14 Antonio de Lebrixa: Gramédtica castellana. Réproduction phototypique de 
Védition princeps (1492). Pub. par E. Walberg. Halle, 1909. 
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and a half. In cap. x he says: “ Mas si todos los versos’® caen de- 
baxo de un consonante: Ilamarse an astrophos: que quiere dezir sin 
tornada: cuales son los tetrametros: en que diximos: que se com- 
ponian aquellos cantares que llaman romances.” Here the romances 
are distinctly described as without strophe form, by a man whose use 
of language is admirably accurate. 

Eighty years later, at a time when, as we shall see, regular quat- 
rain division was just coming into vogue, Argote de Molina 
(1575)** quotes (p. 73) six short lines of the ballad of King Ramiro 
(Wolf, Prim., no. 99); showing that even so late as Argote de 
Molina’s day the “‘ romances antiguos castellanos ” were not imagined 
to be in quatrains. I incline to suppose, therefore, that Encina, in 
his much quoted phrase, stressed the custom and not the require- 
ment; that the word suelen should be mentally italicized in his sen- 
tence. Moreover, he was speaking of the romances produced in his 
own time, for he says “ only the second and fourth lines rime” : “ no 
van en consonante sino el segundo y el quarto pie,” and then pro- 
ceeds to except “los del tiempo viejo” as not conforming to his rule 
for rime. He does not expressly state, but implies, that they are also 
excepted from his remarks concerning quatrains. We shall see that 
such is indeed the case. 

I propose now to examine the romances of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, in an attempt to determine to what extent division 
into quatrains prevailed at that time. By what criterion is one to 
judge whether a poem so loosely constructed as the romance, having 
no guide of changing rime, be written in quatrains or not? for if the 
reader be not agreed with me as to the method, he will certainly not 
accept the results. I suggest, then, as tests for quatrains, the follow- 
ing: 1°, the number of lines in the entire poem must be divisible by 
four ;'* 2°, after every four lines there should be a definite pause, 

15 Nebrija protested against the current usage of nuestros poetas, who call a 
line pie, and a copla, verso. He preferred pie for foot, verso for line, and copla 
for strophe. But his definitions were not accepted for centuries; Argote de 
Molina (1575) uses pies for lines, and Lope de Vega (La Dorotea, II, 5) speaks 
of strophes as versos. 

16 Discurso sobre la poesia castellana; Men. Pel., Antol., V, 72-82). 

17 There may be some exceptions to this rule among the poems of the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in which there is an introductory or closing couplet. 


Such cases are rare (cf. Barbieri, Canc. mus., no. 69, a garbled version) and can 
be recognized by the interior strophes. Or it might happen that two lines are 
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usually a period or semi-colon, less often only a comma; 3°, there 
should seldom be a pause within the quatrain so marked as that at 
the end, although a minor one after the second line is common. 
These requirements will be found fulfilled in all the strophic poems 
of the Romancero general. The last two are indicated by Juan del 
Encina himself when he says, speaking of stanzas (coplas) com- 
posed of two lesser strophes (versos) in each of which the rime- 
scheme is complete in itself, as a copla of nine lines, made up of one 
verso of five and one of four: “si en la copla huuiesse dos versos: 

. siempre entre verso y verso se ponga coma que son dos puntos 
uno sobre otro: e en fin de la copla hase de poner colon que es un 
punto solo” (Arte de trobar, cap. IX y final; p. 47). Encina was 
not speaking of the romance in particular at this point, but it is evi- 
dent that the moment a romance is considered as divided into stanzas, 
it comes within the scope of these remarks, which are only such as 
common sense would dictate. Less mechanically put, there should be 
a natural pause in thought at the end of each four lines, and there 
may be a minor pause after the second. We shall see that neither 
the romances viejos, the eruditos, nor the romance meter of much of 
the drama conform to our three tests. 

Romances may therefore be divided, from the strophic stand- 
point, into three classes: 4, those having a number of lines not divis- 
ible by four, and hence not cast in quatrains; B, those with a number 
divisible by four, and yet not in quatrains; C, those written in quat- 
rains, or which may be considered such.'* But in my analyses, I 
shall italicize the references to poems placed in the last class which 
seem to me to owe their apparent or possible strophic form only to 
chance. The fact is that the short, simple sentences of the popular 
romances fall naturally into groups of two, four or six lines; and 
where the groups’of two and four predominate, an appearance of 
quatrain structure may be given which in reality is wholly different 
from the intentional and artificial strophe form so obvious amid the 
complex sentences of the late artistic poems. The shorter the 
romance, the more likely is confusion. 


lost, as seems to be the case in a Romance a Santa Catalina of Lope (Obras no 
dramaticas, p. 276; no. 67). But I think it most unlikely that such examples can 
be found among the romances viejos. 

18 As typical examples of the three classes, I present the following, the short- 
est at hand. I print C also without marking the stanzas, so that the reader may 
see how plainly real intentional quatrain division appears in the pauses. 
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I am aware that there may be in some cases room for difference 
of opinion as to the form of a particular poem, and so I shall give 
specific references in all important cases, so that those interested may 
check the results. There will also be those to say that a different 
reading, or the insertion of lost lines, could change the result in 
some few cases. But if a romance was printed in a certain form 
in the Canc. de romances, or the Silva of 1550, and that form is not 
in quatrains, it is sufficiently evident that the editor was not look- 
ing for a strophic form, or he would have made his poems con- 
form to that system. The only refuge left would be to assume that 
the romances viejos were originally cast in quatrains, which were 
garbled and decomposed by editors of the sixteenth century. There 
is no evidence of this; it is wholly improbable, and even impossible 


A B 
Estando desesperado, Maldita seas, ventura, 
Por mayor dolor sentir, Que asi me haces andar 
Acordéme de mi amiga Desterrado de mis tierras, 
Por deseo de morir, De donde soy natural, 
Pues que ya como solia Por amar una sefiora 
Nunca la podré servir La cual no debia de amar. 
Y en verme partido d’esto Adaméla por mi bien, 
Siento la muerte en vivir, Y saliéme por mi mal, 
Que tal vida como vivo, Porque amé donde no espero 
Mas que muerte es de sufrir. Galardones alcanzar: 
Anon. Por hacer placer a amor, 
(Duran, no, 1449) Amor me hizo pesar. 

Anon. 


(Duran, no. 1448) 


¢ 
La nevada palomica 
Dulcemente gemidora, 
Que mil veces a un halago 
El pico partid en dos rosas; 
En extremos con su amante 
Tantos hace y tantos logra, 
Que se cuentan a caricias 
Los ambares de su boca. 
Pero fiandose al nido 
De una cuerva cautelosa, 
Cuanta luz bafid de nieve 
Ardiéd en fuego y quedéd sombra. 
Ant. de Mendoza. 
(Duran, no. 1439) 
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when one considers the large body of poems that we possess. The 
oldest romances that we have are not strophic, as I shall show in § 2. 
For the present, attention might be called to “ Yo me estaba en Bar- 
badillo” (Wolf, Prim., no. 19, end), which appeared with a length 
of 26 lines in the Canc. de rs. sin aio and in vol. I of the Silva of 
1550. It is evidently astrophic, and was so regarded by Diego de 
San Pedro, who made a contrahechura of it (Duran, no. 1382) that 
was first printed in the Cancionero of Fernandez de Constantina (ca. 
1510?). What likelihood is there that the original form of “ Yo me 
estaba en Barbadillo” was in quatrains? 

1. In the romances viejos—As a convenient starting-point, I 
have examined for strophe-form all the undoubted romances viejos 
possible, namely a selection of those to which this name may safest 
be applied in the Primavera y flor de romances of Wolf, and the 
A péndice I to the same added by Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., IX, pp. 
175-258.'® Of course there is room for endless controversy as to 
where the line should be drawn between undoubted viejos and more 
recent types; but I have tried to choose only those that leave little 
room for discussion. The interested reader can judge if I have 
been successful. 

A. Prim. nos. 17, 19, 20, 29, 30, 30b, 31, 36, 37, 50, 54 (late?), 55, 
58, 62, 64, 65, 69, 70, 71a (cf. 71; 71a has two more lines added), 
74, 78a, 79, 81, 84a, 85b, 86, 88, 882, 96a, 97(not a r. viejo, and 
perhaps not popular; after 1570), 98, 101, 102, 1o2b, 103, 104, 107, 
107a, III, 115, 116, 120, 125, 131, 132, 136a, 137, 140, 142, 143, 
144, 146, 146a, 147, 148, 149, I51, 153, 155, 156, 157, 160, 170, 
174, 179, 186, 196, 197, 198. In the Apéndice, nos. 4, 13, 23, 44, 46, 
51. Of those usually classed as juglarescos, but old, nos. 164, 165, 
171, 172, 175, 177a, 180, 184, 193, 194, 195. Apéndice, 50, 52, 53 
(semi-artistico?). 

B. Prim. nos. 13a, 16 (assonance changes on uneven couplet), 


19 Not all the variants, but taking the texts just as they stand in large type. 
For reasons expressed above, I do not consider the variants of mtich importance 
for this particular work. The most important versions not included in these 
sources are those being published by R. Menéndez Pidal in his Poesia pop. y 
romancero, Rev. de filol. esp., and those given by Bonilla in his Anales (Madrid, 
1904), pp. 20-46). Observe that Bonilla’s no. XVI, written, he says, in a more 
modern hand than the others, and a poem of a wholly different spirit, is in 
quatrains; the others are not. 
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24, 26, 30a, 45, 47, 52, 72, 77, 78, 82, 82a, 83 (this is the Canc. de rs. 
version; Argote de Molina’s is in class B, but Timoneda’s in A), 85 
(cf. 85a, altered to make strophes), 90, 92, 96 (cf. 96a, class A), 
Iola (cf. 101, in class A), 102a (cf. 102, 102b, class A), 117, 118, 
119, I21, 122, 123, 124, 126, 133, 136, 139, 141, 150, 159, 161, 168, 
169 (cf. Apéndice 51, class 4), 185, 185a. Apéndice, nos. 6, 8, 12, 
18. Juglarescos, nos. 4, 5, 162, 163, 166, 167, 173, 176, 177, 178, 
181, 182, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, Apéndice, 55. 

C. Prim. 35 (both versions), 59, 71, (cf. 71a, class A), 8&4 (cf. 
84a, class A), 85a, 99, 113, 114, 114a, 138, 154, 158, 183 (cf. Apén- 
dice 50, class A). Apéndice, 7 (“semi-artistico”), 77, 25, 28 (not 
older than 1600?), 47. (On the italicized nos., see above, p. 49.) 

Totals: A, 89; B, 62; C, 11 doubtful, 7 sure. It will be observed 
that none of the romances juglarescos appear in class C. One reason 
for this is that the juglaresque poems are so long that any irregu- 
larity of meter is sure to be detected. Most of the doubtful poems 
are under 30 lines in length. 

Of the 7 I have considered evidently in quatrain form, no. 35, 
“ Doliente estaba, doliente,” is a good old ballad, and both versions 
fit to strophes. The only thing that can be alleged against it is that 
the longest version has only 24 lines. (Canc. de rs. of 1550). No. 
85a, ‘“‘ Paseabase el rey moro,” with the famous refrain of “j Ay de 
mi Alhama!” is a remodeled variant of 85, expanded by some artistic 
poet so as to be in quatrains, with an estribillo. Nos. 114 and I14a 
are two versions of “ Que por mayo era, por mayo,” a poem the age 
of which is attested as of the close of the fifteenth century,”* but there 


20 These considerations, and the fact that Pérez de Hita is the first to give 
us an account and text of this poem, make me suspicious of the theory by which 
no. 85 is the younger of the two. 

21 It is glossed in the Cancionero of the British Museum published by Ren- 
nert (Rom. Forsch., X, 1899), nos. 13 and 125. Rennert supposes this collection 
to date from ca. 1475 or a little later. The poem has been made the subject of 
a particular study by Hanssen, Las coplas 1788-1792 del “ Libro de Alexandre,” 
in Rev. filol. esp., II (1915), 21-30. He thinks it a popular “mayo,” and com- 
pares it with the verses of the Alexandre cited in his title, and French songs. 
His study is somewhat vitiated by the fact that he does not take into account 
the stanzas 411-413 of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno, nor, among modern tradi- 
tional versions, the two given by Alonso A. Cortés (Romances de Castilla, 1906), 
where the “ mayo” is contaminated with the Don Varén series (pp. 20,22). The 
Cortés forms are evidently connected directly with the poem of the Canc. gen. 
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are many reasons for thinking that however popular the subject is, 
the forms given us in the Cancioneros were the work of contempo- 
rary courtiers. Apénd. 7 is a late version, though the original was 
old,?* of one of the Infantes de Lara cycle. Apénd. 25, the Romance 
de la muerte del Principe de Portugal, having the refrain “ Ay, ay, 
ay! qué fuertes penas!” etc., is wholly lyric in content, its origin is 
uncertain, and the event to which it refers took place in 1491. Apénd. 
28, of uncertain age, but not known before the siglo de oro, “ puede 
considerarse como de transicién entre los populares y los vulgares.” 
It might, then, as well as the two previous numbers, have been with 
propriety left out of my reckoning entirely. 

So that we are left with no. 35, “ Doliente estaba, doliente,” a 
very short poem, as the only example of the old historical ballads 
that is in strict quatrain form. From it one is at liberty to draw 
any arguments he pleases. 

2. Chronologically from 1440 to 1527.—Let us now approach 
the problem from another angle, that of chronological sequence, and 
examine the romances as they appear in successive collections. We 
may in this way be enabled to determine whether at any time a 
momentary strophic impulse prevailed, and at what period the move- 
ment began toward the quatrain structure which was adopted for 
the literary romance of the siglo de oro. 

The oldest known romances are the three sometimes attributed to 
Juan Rodriguez del Padron,”* and dated presumably about 1440. 
They are popular ballads, and I cannot believe that Rodriguez del 
Padron composed them, whatever hand he may have had in retouch- 
ing them. All three belong in class B. 

Nearly contemporary are the two of the Canc. de Stiiiiga, a col- 
lection made later than 1458.24 The anonymous one written in 1442 
and beginning “ Retraida estaba la reyna” (p. 321; Prim. no. 100) 
is in class A; the other, “ Terrible duelo fasia,” (p. 364; Men. Pel. 


22 See RMP, Leyenda de los infantes de Lara, 99-101. 

23 Published by Rennert, Zt. fiir rom. philol., XVII, 544-558. See also Men. 
Pel., Antol., XI, 10, and XII, 541-542. I am leaving out of consideration such 
poems as “ Cercada tiene a Baeza,” “ Ya se salen de Jaén,” “ De Granada partiéd 
el moro,” etc., which were probably first composed soon after events in 1368, 
1410 and 1424, respectively, for the reason that the versions we possess of them 
did not appear till very much later. 

24 Reprinted in 1872 by Fuensanta del Valle and Sancho Rayén. I intend 
to discuss these poems fully below, under II. 
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Antol., II, 190), in class B. It is by Carvajal, and is a lyrical, artis- 
tic poem, displaying no small sincerity for its period. Its strophic 
unit is of two lines. 

The romance of the Querellas del rey Alfonso X de Castilla 
(Prim. 62) appeared interpolated in a historical document assigned 
to the year 1454 (Coleccion de documentos inéditos para la hist. de 
Esp. vol. 106, 24-25. Cf. Men. Pel., Antol., XII, 94-95). It is in 
class A. 

The Cancionero de Stijiiga is only the first of several collections 
in which we find romances in restricted number buried among the 
canciones, coplas, villancicos and glosas so favored in the fifteenth 
century. The next in date may be the Cancionero of Rennert, ca. 
1475.7° Richer in romances than the Canc. de Stiiiiga, it yet seems 
to have been overlooked by all the modern writers except Baist. It 
contains two romances viejos and seven artisticos, besides the first 
appearance of numerous glosses on rs. viejos. The old ballads are 
the earliest known versions of “ Yo m’era mora Morayma” (no. 
57; Prim. 132) and of La aparicién, “ Yo me partiera de Burgos,— 
fuérame a Valladolid” (no. 351; Duran 292; Men. Pel. Antol., IX, 
220; X, 132, 192 and 362).%* The first falls, by supplying one 
omitted line, in class B; the second in the same. The rs. trobado- 
rescos I should place as follows: A, no. 26; B, nos. 60, 220 and 305; 
C, nos. 36 and 349. No. 67, which furnishes the earliest known 
contrahechura of “ Digasme tu, e] ermitafio,” is too defective to be 
judged. We may point, then, to no, 36 as the first known example 
of a romance evidently intended to be written in quatrains, and as 
such it should receive the attention of all who wish to connect ro- 
mances with early lyric verse.** But they should not forget that it is 


25 Der Spanische Cancionero des Brit. Museums (Ms. add. 10431). Rom. 
Forsch., X, 1899, 1-176. 

26 Menéndez y Pelayo was therefore mistaken in saying that the latter “no 
ha llegado integro a nosotros en las colecciones antiguas” (X, 133). The Ren- 
nert text is complete, and furnishes some most interesting variants to the ver- 
sions of Sepulveda and the pliego suelto. The lines “En los tiempos que me 
vi—mas alegre y placentero” are wanting, and thus the assonance difficulty of 
the sixteenth century forms is removed. I should note that “Yo m’era mora 
Morayma” also contains nine (sic) more lines than the usual version. 

27 The poem begins “Estabase mi cuidado,” and may be found in Duran, 
no. 1377. In the Rennert Canc. it is included with the poems of Garci Sanchez 
de Badajoz, but in the two Cancs. generales of Constantina and Castillo it is 
assigned to Nicolas Nifiez. 
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at this time an isolated example, and that more and earlier poems 
show the usual two-line unit. 

Somewhere in the same epoch comes the so-called Cancionero 
d’Herberay (Gallardo, Ensayo, no. 484). It contains one romance 
(vol. I, col. 502), called “ Glosa del romance de ‘ Por aquella sierra 
muy alta,’ que fizo Diego de Sevilla.” It is a contrahechura of the 
last part of Prim. 183; the first line is Por una selua damores. It 
opens with several quatrains, but loses them, and falls in class A. 

Unless, as might easily be the case, there are romances in some 
of the minor unpublished Cancioneros, the next in order is the Can- 
cionero de diversas obras de nuevo trobadas (1508) of Fray Am- 
brosio Montesino.** It contains nine romances, the earliest ever 
printed except Encina’s, all but one on religious themes, and all, as is 
well known, printed in lines of 16 syllables. There is no trace what- 
ever of quatrains in them; five fall in class A, and four in class B.* 

Soon after we come upon the first great Cancionero general, that 
of Juan Fernandez de Constantina, no date, but published not long 
before 1511. It has not yet been reprinted, but a good account of it 
by Wolf may be found in the German translation of Ticknor, vol. II, 
(Leipzig, 1852), pp. 528-534, and, for the romances, p. 533, note 2. 
There are 23 of these, of which three are viejos (Fontefrida, Duran- 
darte, and “‘ Pésame de vos, el conde” )*°. All three are in class A. 
The twenty rs. trobadorescos are composed by the same class of 
poets represented in the Canc. Kennert: Encina, Diego de San 
Pedro, Niifiez, Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, Diego de Camora, Soria, 
Cardona, etc. Their romances are classified as follows, the refer- 
ence numbers being to Duran’s Rom. gen. 

A: 297, 470, 1373, 1375, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1382, 1384, 1391, 
1415, 1417, 1449. 

B: 963. C: 362 note 6, 1377, 1444, 1450. 

No. 1876 is not a romance, although it is so called by the author, 
Badajoz; it is in versos pareados. The poem described as beginning 


28 Bibl. de aut. esp., vol. XXXV, 401-466. The copy was made from the edi- 
tion of 1527. 

29 The former may be found on pages 420, 421, 435, 437 and 449; the latter 
on pages 423, 436, 458 and 463. The historical romance on the death of Prince 
Alfonso of Portugal is on page 449. The editors have not preserved the long 
lines in their edition. Montesino employs consonantal rime (-ado, -ido, -ores), 
except for using -ar, -ad, and -al in the same series. 

80 Prim., 116, 180, and vol. II, p. 372, bottom. 
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Esperanza me despide may be either Duran no. 1394 or no. 1395, 
probably the former, which is class B; the other is class A. 

The similar collection of Hernando del Castillo appeared first in 
1511, and in subsequent editions of 1514, 1517, 1520, 1527, etc.** 
The edition of 1511 contains the same three rs. viejos of Constan- 
tina, and, in addition, “ Morayma” (Prim. 132), “ Rosafresca” 
(Prim, 115) and “Que por mayo era, por mayo.” The first two 
are in class A, the last, discussed on p. 52, in class C. An examina- 
tion of the additional material in the way of rs. trobadorescos cor- 
roborates the results obtained from the Canc. de Constantina. 
(Numbers from the Soc. bibl. esp. edition. ) 

A: II, 441, 471, 474, 475. B: 443, 453, 456, 472, 473, 477, 
809. C: 458(=— Duran 303, by Cardona), 476, 479. 

In the edition of 1520 is one new romance, “ Durmiendo yua el 
sefior,” anonymous, of 24 lines, and seeming to belong in class C 
(fol. xiv, v°). 

I find, then, no trace whatever of systematic and regular use of 
quatrains in the romances of Quirdés, Badajoz, Avila, Acufia and the 
other courtly mourners of unrequited love. In some poems (cf. 
Duran 1414, 1447, 1448) it is clear that no strophe form was even 
thought of; in others there was a leaning in that direction. A few 
scattered poems exhibit true quatrains. It is very clear that even 
these lyrists, contemporaries of Juan del Encina, and writing con- 
stantly in strophes in their other types of verse, did not bring to 
the romance any fixed idea of quatrains. Is that not sufficient evi- 
dence, without going farther, that their models, the popular ro- 
mances, were in no other divisions than assonating laisses? 

What of Encina himself, he who declared that “los romances 
suelen yr de quatro en quatro pies”? Did he follow his own pre- 
cept? I have but scanty material with which to work; his Canc. de 
todas las obras (1496, etc.) has not been reprinted in modern times. 
Duran includes six of his poems, but of them one (no. 1879) is not 
a romance, and another (no, 297; class A) has been at times at- 
tributed to Encina, and at times to Juan Manuel.** The four re- 

81 Princeps reprinted in vol. 21 (two vols.) of the Sociedad de bibliéf. esp., 
1882, with additions from the editions of 1527, 1540 and 1557. Edition of 1520 


reprinted by A. M. Huntington, New York, 1904. 
32 See Men. Pel., Antol., IV, 91, and VI, cccxxx. 
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maining are in perfect rime, instead of assonance, as is often the 
case at this period; three of them (nos. 1084, 1384, 1420) display a 
decided tendency toward quatrains, but an extra couplet is often 
inserted at will. All three are in class A. Similar in structure, 
though in class B, is another romance of Encina in the Canc. gen. 
of 1511 (no. 809; vol. II, p. 25), beginning Cabe la ysla del Elba. 
The fourth poem in Duran (no. 1383; and by the way it is a contra- 
hechura of the old rom. de la linda Melisenda) begins Yo me estaba 
reposando, and is in true quatrains.** 

Gil Vicente’s famous romance of Don Duardos y Flérida** 
belongs in class A. The three romances of Torres Naharro that I 
know, in the Propaladia, 1517,*° have perfect rime, and belong, two 
in B and one in A. 

The date of the Cancionero de Palacio, that Asenjo Barbieri 
published as his invaluable Canc. musical (1890), is not known, but 
is supposed to be close to 1500. Owing to the uncertainty, I place it 
after the Cancioneros generales. It contains romances a-plenty, but 
unfortunately, many are fragments, some having only four lines. 
Disregarding these, I find the following results: 

Rs. viejos. A: nos. 175 (in lines of six syllables), 323. B: 97, 
329, 330, 331. C: 69 (=Prim. 114a, with half a quatrain miss- 
ing), 322, 325. 

Rs. trobadorescos. A: 315 (= Duran 1084), 328. C: 62 (= 
Duran 1383, of Encina, cf. above), 83 (contrahechura of “ Digas 
tti el ermitafio”’), 95 (a special song form, each stanza repeating two 
lines of the previous one), 284, 332, 334 and “ Lealtat, jo lealtat!” 
(p. 11; according to the editor, this may be of 1466). 

From this collection we receive, then, no new accession to our 
scanty body of romances viejos in strophes. Of the artistic ro- 

83 Tt has an unusual form, with one rime (-fa) in all the even lines, while the 
rime of the odd lines varies with each stanza, thus: abab, cbcb, dbdb, etc. Gal- 
lardo, Ensayo, II, col. 885, note 1, said this idea, “es invencién de Encina, no 
seguido (que yo sepa) de otro ningiin trovador.” It appears, none the less, in 
at least one other poem, an anonymous dialogue of the Canc. de rs. sin aio and 
first part of the Silva; Duran, 1396. 

34 Duran, 288; for a critical text see Cultura esp., 1908, p. 453. 


35 Edition of Cafiete and Menéndez y Pelayo, 2 vols., 1880 and 1900. The 
rs. are in vol. I, pp. 107, 116 and 118, the last being class A. 
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mances we get three new examples, nos. 83, 334°° and “ Lealtat, jo 
lealtat!”’, all anonymous, making six in all of the court school.** 
Are we not then justified in declaring that even if “los romances 
suelen yr de quatro en quatro pies,” the exceptions are more numer- 
ous than the illustrations of the rule? 

3. From 1550 to 1600.—Precisely at the middle of the century 
began the large collections of romances, which show the growing 
popularity of this form of poem, a popularity manifested both in the 
care taken to preserve old ballads and the fever to write new ones. 
The Cancionero de romances called “ sin afio,” published at Antwerp 
by Martin Nucio just before 1550, and its successor, the Canc. de rs. 
of 1550, same place and editor, were the first of the volumes devoted 
mainly to romances. These and the almost contemporary Silva de 
varios romances (in three parts, Saragossa, 1550-1551) are the two 
great reservoirs of old ballads, and of new ones composed before the 
siglo de oro. An examination of them should show to what extent 
the use of quatrains prevailed before the artistic era was in its flower. 
Unfortunately I am compelled to leave the Silva out of considera- 
tion, as a collection apart, because many of its poems have not been 
reprinted in modern times.** The loss is not so great, however, as 
all the romances viejos that it contains have been reprinted by Wolf 
and Menéndez y Pelayo, and so came within the scope of my analy- 
sis in section 1. And most of the artistic poems are identical with 
some in the Canc. de rs. 


86 This poem begins Triste estd la reina, triste, and is reprinted in the Antol., 
IX, p. 212; no. 30 of the Apéndice. For a little more concerning it, see below, 
note 81. 

87 As stated above, the other three are: Duran, 1383, by Encina; 303, by 
Alonso de Cardona; and 362, note 6, by Lope de Sosa. 

88 The last two parts of the Silva are, of course, excessively rare. They 
were not available for Duran, and Wolf could not see the thifd. In fact, only 
one copy of the third part has been seen in the last century, and that is now cur- 
rently supposed lost. The fullest description of the first two parts may be found 
in the Anhang to Wolf’s Ueber eine Sammlung spanischer Romanzen in fliegen- 
den Blittern, etc. Wien, 1850; of the third, in Men. Pel., Antol., IX, 286 and 
2909-331. 

Practically the entire contents of the Canc. de rs. of 1550—which did not 
suffer changes in the later editions, as did the Silva—is available in Duran. To 
check him I have used the facsimile reprint of the “sin afio” by R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Madrid, tor4. I may state here that I have not touched upon the pliegos 
sucltos in this study, except as they are treated with the rs. viejos in §1. Too 
few of them are of certain date. 
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There follows a classification of all the romances of the Canc. de 
rs. which were not printed in the Cancs. gens. and have thus already 
been considered. The reference numbers are to Duran. 

A: 1, 258 (=Prim. 131), 283, 286, 289, 290, 291, 293, 295, 
300, 301, 305, 328, 335, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 379, 373, 374, 375, 
383, 384, 400, 402, 453, 454, 469, 471, 474, 487, 519, 571, 582, 583, 
600, 613, 630, 634, 665, 700, 704, 731, 733, 763, 774, 785, 788, 858, 
861, 960, 966, 984, 1040, 1043, 1068, 1150, 1239, 1243, 1249, 1374, 
1392, 1419, 1457. Also, Prim. 30 and 102. Total, 68. 

B: 2, 4, 8, 288, 294, 296, 298, 337, 356, 357, 359, 362, 364, 365, 
366, 369, 371, 377, 387, 395, 450, 475, 482, 594, 599, 606, 614, 615, 
616, 626, 631, 637, 654, 691, 703, 778, 791, 796, 804, 807, 811, 9II, 
921, 922, 972, 1037 bis, 1049, 1056, 1063, 1075, 1087, 1155, 1233, 
1242, 1393, 1397, 1456. Also, Prim. to1a. Total, 58. 

C: 284, 302, 306, 394, 478, 619, 762, 773, 836, 872, 1061, 1232, 
1396 (cf. note 33), 1452, 1454, 1458. Total, 16 in all, of which 9 
doubtful. 

Let us examine more closely the seven poems which offer, as 
they stand, perfect quatrain structure. The three which appear to 
be old historical romances are all very short; 619 (=Prim. 8) has 
eight lines; 762 (= Prim. 35, two versions) has 24; and 773 has 
twelve. 836 indicates, by its consonantal rime, that it belongs to the 
period of the Canc. gen., although not included in that collection. 
1396 is undoubtedly of the same era; its peculiar form I discussed in 
note 33. 1454 (= Prim. 114a) has already been treated (p. 52). 
1458 is, according to Duran, by one Velazquez de Avila, and was 
first printed in a “ folleto que parece impreso en la segunda década 
del siglo XVI, el cual carece de portada y por lo tanto de titulo y de 
autor” (Rom. gen., II, 694b). This Velazquez de Avila, of whom 
I know nothing more, has two other poems in Duran, nos. 1422-3 
and 1424, both taken from the same folleto. Both have consonantal 
rime and quatrains. 

I infer from these data that by far the larger number of ro- 
mances published in 1550 were assonated and astrophic. The 
fashion of consonantal rime, continuing throughout the entire laisse, 
as well as the division into quatrains, which Encina had recom- 
mended with only partial success, had died out, perhaps in the neigh- 
borhood of 1530; and those poets who wrote just before 1550 
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returned to the original structure of the romances viejos. There- 
after rime was to appear only sporadically, as an individual ca- 
price ;°° but strophe-form was, as we shall see, to become the rule 
about 1589. 

Hard on the heels of the great collections of 1550 follow the so- 
called romances eruditos, which certain well-intentioned men com- 
piled from the chronicles, in order to furnish the reading public with 
reliable and useful matter, to replace the fictions in which they found 
pleasure.*® The earliest collection of them may be the Quarenta 
cantos de diversas y peregrinas historias, of Alonso de Fuentes, Se- 
villa, 1550, whether the poems were written by him or by “ un cierto 
sefior,” as he says. As far as one may judge by the eleven examples 
included by Duran, there is no trace of strophe division in these 
cantos. The industrious and uninspired Septlveda*’ reveals no sign 
of quatrains in his versification, and his poems are long enough to 


39 An amusing proof of this may be found in the only entertaining romance 
of that wretched scribbler, Juan de la Cueva (Duran, 1631). He satirizes a per- 
secutor of the Muse, a certain poet, “anciano,—de mucha barba en redondo,” 
and represents him as boasting 

“que soy poeta 
Natural, cual lo he mostrado 
En un romance que hice 
A la muerte de Don Sancho, 
Cuando lo maté Vellido 
Con el agudo venablo, 
Que guarda los consonantes 
Desde el principio hasta el cabo, 
Cosa que nadie lo ha. hecho 
Sino yo con gran trabajo.” 

Was there really such a ballad on the death of Don Sancho? If so, I have 
not been able to identify it. The poet might have been Linares or Timoneda, 
who seem to have been alone in the use of rime in Cueva’s day. 

40“ Y si las hystorias gentiles y prophanas dan tan grande contentamiento a 
los lectores, con ser muchas de ellas fictiones y mentiras afeytadas, quanto mas 


sabor dara la obra presente, que no solamente es verdadera...” etc. “ Servira 
para dos provechos. El uno para leerlas en este traslado, a falta del original 
de donde fueron sacados, ...y lo otro para aprovecharse los que cantarlos 


quisieren, en lugar de otros muchos que yo he visto impressos harto mentirosos 
y de muy poco fruto.” Sepulveda, Prélogo del autor a un su amigo. 

41 Lorenzo de Septilveda: Romances nuevamente sacados de historias an- 
tiguas de la cronica de Espatia. Antwerp, 1551. Reprinted by A. M. Hunting- 
ton, New York, 1903. For the enlarged edition of 1566 I rely upon Duran. 
There are more than 160 poems in all. 
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remove the element of chance. His monotonous system is note- 
worthy chiefly for a pause after every couplet, with few exceptions, 
and for the reluctance with which he essays any assonance outside 
the three easiest varieties, namely i-a, a-o and a-a. Oxytone asso- 
nance is quite beyond him. 

I will consider at this point, to preserve the chronological se- 
quence, two collections a little out of the direct lineage of eruditos, 
—those compiled by Timoneda and Linares. Juan de Timoneda’s 
various Rosas, all published in 1573,** contain some romances viejos 
and some original with the editor, but all are innocent of quatrains. 
Of the 56 which do not appear in any collection before Timoneda’s, 
only three (Duran 621, 752 and 1131) could possibly be regarded as 
in quatrains, and they are very doubtful. One of Timoneda’s idio- 
syncrasies was to compose in consonantal rime, which was frequent, 
as we have seen, about 1500, but is rare after 1550.** Timoneda’s 
rimes offer some variety, including -ia, -ano, -dn, -or, -ar, -aba and 
-ado, and he carried them through with strictness. It seems that he 
and Linares attempted, unsuccessfully, to revive the old troubadour 
style. 

The other similar collection, published in the same year (1573), 
is Juan de Linares’ Cancionero llamado Flor de enamorados, sacado 
de diversos autores, agora nuevamente por muy lindo orden y estilo 
copilado. Duran includes eighteen poems taken from it and not 
found before. 15 are in class A, and three in B. Linares was even 
fonder of rime than Timoneda; not satisfied with ordinary termina- 
tions like -ado, -ando, -ia and -er, he managed to indite fairly long 
poems with such inflexible endings as -erta and -é. 

Continuing the tradition of the eruditos, Lucas Rodriguez pub- 
lished a Romancero historiado in 1579. His colorless compositions 
display greater variety of assonance than Septlveda, if not of style; 

42 Rosa de amores; Rosa espaiiola; Rosa gentil; Rosa real; four parts of a 
collection of romances which Timoneda formed partly with works of his own, 
and partly with old ballads that he collected and remodeled. I have had to rely 
upon Duran for these, as Wolf’s valuable reprint is not at hand (Rosa de ro- 
mances, o romances sacados de las Rosas de Timoneda, etc. Leipzig, 1846). 

43 The romances in Montemayor’s Diana (Duran, 1427 and 1428) show rime, 
and so does one of Cueva’s (D. 557). There are many quatrains in the former, 


but also loose couplets; in other words, Montemayor’s romances, despite their 
late date (1559?), go back to the literary tradition of 1450-1500. 
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in the sixty-five of his poems that Duran prints, there are examples 
of i-o, a-a, a-0, i-a, 4d, and 6. In spite of the growing proximity to 
the end of the century, there is still no trace whatever of quatrains 
in Rodriguez; 34 are in class A, and 31 in B. 

Much the same may be said of Pedro de Padilla, a prolific poet 
in many meters. Duran prints 14 taken from the Tesoro de varias 
poesias (1580) ,** and in the Romancero (1583),*° which Duran was 
unable to see, are 64 more. His assonances are mostly a-o, a-a and 
i-a; with a few in 1-0, i-e, dG and 6. He frequently interrupts his 
laisses with passages in Italian meters, a habit for which Ticknor 
reproved him (vol. III, p. 72). If not a sign of decadence, it indi- 
cates at least a non-epic refinement. 

Juan de la Cueva, who, besides being a pioneer dramatist, was 
a tireless and tiresome composer of romances (Coro febeo de ro- 
mances historiales, 1587), displays no desire whatever to employ a 
strophe form, as anyone may see who takes the trouble to glance over 
the sixty odd that Duran reprints. Like the other eruditos, he avoids 
rime, and his ingenuity embraces a range of assonants greater than 
the others. He uses enjambement to an extent which appears to be 
something new in romance writing. 

We are now on the very threshold of the change. Gabriel Lobo 
Laso de la Vega is, speaking metrically, a transition poet between 
the eruditos who preceded him and the fluent writers of the Ro- 
mancero general. He calls himself “criado del Rey nuestro sefior: 
natural de Madrid,” and Duran calls him “mas correcto y menos 
pedante que Juan de la Cueva” (no. 710, note 1). The volume in 
which he exploits ancient history was published in the same year as 
Cueva’s (Primera parte del romancero y tragedias, Alcala, 1587), 
but his style has more of the literary man than the vulgarizer, and he 
follows Padilla in embedding Italian stanzas in the body of his ro- 
mances. In his 1587 volume there is a slight tendency to quatrains, 
by no means carried out in a logical manner.*® But in a small later 

44 Fuensanta del Valle, in the Advertencia to the reprint of the Romancero, 
p. vii, gives the date of 1575 for this book, but Salva shows it to be an error. 

45 Vol. 19 of the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos esp., Madrid, 1880. Analysis of the 
17 rs. in Duran (some of the 14 being divided) yields a result of 5 in A, and 
12 in B. The first 20 in the Romancero show 10 in A, and 10 in B. There is 
one out of all, D. 82, that seems really in class C. 


46 Of 53 poems, some divided in two parts, there are some 17 of class A, 40 
of B, and 5 can be regarded as of C (nos. 477, 562, 565, 662 and 943). 
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work (Elogios en loor de los tres famosos varones, etc., 1601) the 
revolution is completed. The four ballads in it by Laso de la Vega 
are all perfect examples of class C.*7 There could hardly be a neater 
exemplification of the time and nature of the change which took 
place in the technique of the romance at the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

Ginés Pérez de Hita may properly be considered at this point, 
since he was in some respects a transition poet like Laso de la Vega. 
The Guerras civiles de Granada contain some 61 romances, woven 
into the course of the narrative. Those in the Primera Parte (first 
edition, 1595) belong to the series known as fronterizos and moriscos 
novelescos. There are 35 romances in this first part, and 23 of them, 
as nearly as I can tell, are not found in the same form in previous 
collections.*** It is hardly profitable to dwell much upon these, as 
there is great uncertainty concerning the share that Hita had in com- 
posing them; some he undoubtedly received from tradition, others 
he wrote. Suffice it to say that of the 23 there are six that I regard 
as definitely in class C; these are numbered in Duran, 43, 53, 56, 59, 
1058 and 1064 (= Prim. 85a, “ Paseabase el rey moro”). With the 
Segunda Parte (written in 1597) the case is quite different. It is 
fairly certain that Pérez de Hita wrote the poems in it himself, to 
illustrate his stirring history of the rebellion in the Alpujarra, of 
which he was an eye-witness. In these 26 historical romances, so 
faithful to the life that the author forgot to be a poet, Hita followed 
the tradition of the eruditos. I find only one (Duran 1168) to be 
regarded as definitely in quatrains ; it has an estribillo, and is without 
much doubt an imitation of the “; Ay de mi Alhama !” of the First 
Part. It appears, then, that Hita was a little backward in adopting 
the strophes which, as we shall see, had become the rule by 1597. 

47 Duran, 1146, 1225, 1230, 1231. Of the remaining 3 not by Laso de la Vega, 
2 are in C and 1 in A. 

47a A number were taken by Hita from Pedro de Moncayo’s Flor de varios 
romances nuevos, 1° y 2% Partes, Huesca, 1589; others from the Canc. de rs. sin 
aiio, the Silva of 1550, and Timoneda’s Rosa espaiiola. See Paula Blanchard- 
Demouge, in her edition of the princeps of the Guerras civiles, Primera Parte, 
Madrid, 1913, pp. li-lxiv. She has also reprinted the first known edition of the 
Segunda Parte, Madrid, 1915. There are three cases at least in which a romance 


made to appear as in quatrains in the current modern text of Hita, belongs in 
class A by the original text. These are Duran, nos. 89, 1046 and 1105. 
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The reason was that his subject matter naturally induced him to 
follow the lead of Septlveda and Fuentes rather than that of the 
art lyrists. 

If one had at hand the nine parts of the Flor de varios romances 
nuevos, published between 1589 and 1597, and then incorporated into 
the Romancero general of 1600 and later, one might perhaps be able 
to trace a progressive development in the use of quatrains, but it is 
unlikely that the results would differ in any important way from 
those obtained from the material furnished by Duran. The informa- 
tion which he vouchsafes concerning the poems he has taken from the 
different Flores is divided into three series: (1) poems in the first 
three parts (1589); (2) poems from the fourth and fifth parts 
(1592); and (3) poems from the entire Rom. gen.** So that we 
have three stages in the development, which are quite sufficient to 
show, what is obvious in itself, that by the end of the century the 
normal lyric form of the romance was in quatrains, although excep- 
tions still occurred. Of 128 poems in the first three Flores, there are 
13 of class A, 10 of B, and 105 of C.*® This sudden and vast pre- 
ponderance of strophic romances is amazing, when there had been 
hardly a hint of it in the one-man collections up to two years before. 
Perhaps an acquaintance with the different editions of the Silva 
would soften the transition. 

The seventy romances of the Fourth and Fifth parts of the Flor 
(1592) are all of class C, with no exception.” I did not deem it 
worth the labor to examine all the great number of poems taken from 
the complete Romancero general of 1600 and later, and not found in 
earlier volumes (Duran, II, 684b). I did however select 100 poems 
for scrutiny, including most of the romances moriscos novelescos, 

48 See Duran, Rom. gen., II, pp. 683-84. 

49 A: 153, 179, 379, 686, 1405, 1509, 1575, 1676, 1693, 1694, 1713, 1768, 1769. 

B: 22, 40, 101, 212, 398, 1093, 1544, 1632-33, 1705, 1853. 
C: the rest of those cited by Duran, II, 683b, under letter [c]. 

Duran was an extremely painstaking workman, and his invaluable book con- 
tains the minimum of error, but he has occasionally neglected to give complete 
data regarding the source of each poem, so that sometimes there is doubt as to 
the collection in which it first appeared. His method and standard of indexing, 
be it said once for all, are marvels for their day (1849-1850), and may well serve 


as models for hundreds of publications of our time. 
50 Duran, II, 683b, letter [f]. 
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and of them there appeared 11 of class A, 5 of B, and 84 of C.®* 
Many of the first class seem to have been intended for quatrains, 
but either the writer failed to perfect his work, or a pair of lines 
has been lost in one place; cf. nos. 61, and 64. 

This section of my work might be ended here; but [ have 
examined some romances of two individual writers, Lope de Vega 
and Gongora, to see how strictly they adhered to the prevailing 
strophe system.°? 48 romances of Lope, to be found partly in 
Duran, and partly in the volume of Obras no draméaticas,®* yielded 
3 in class A, and 45 in class C. The former are no. 67 (p. 276) of 
Obras no dram., and nos. 1500 and last part of 1580, of Duran. 
The first named seems intended for quatrains, with one pair of 
verses lost; the other two show less respect for form. As to Gon- 
gora, neat workman that he was, he wrote in nothing but perfect 
quatrains. This is true at least of all the 123 romances printed in 
vol. XXXII of the Bibl. Aut. Esp. (pp. 505-553), without a single 
exception.™ 


Erom these investigations, though fragmentary and far from 
being so complete as I could wish, the following deductions seem 
justified: 1°. The true romances viejos were never intentionally com- 
posed in quatrains. 2°. The artistic romances of poets at the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella were not written consistently in quatrains, 
although they were lyrical in nature and meant to be sung to an 
artistic form of music. Consonantal rime was a feature of this 
period. 3°. In the great wave of romance-writing which began in 
1550, strophe-division by fours was nof even thought of till a date 
very close to 1589, when it suddenly became the rule. Rime was an 


514A: 13, 16, 28, 61, 64, 77, 122, 123, 132, 204, 215. 
B: 21, 71, 157, 189, 201. I think I may be permitted to spare the printer 
the labor of setting up the 84 references for C. 

52It might be thought that Castillejo, the defender of the native Spanish 
verse forms, would contribute some interesting light; but he seems to have 
avoided the most characteristic form of all. There are no rs. among his works 
printed in B. A. E., vol. XXXII. Duran gives one, no. 1359, a contrahechura 
of “ Tiempo es, el caballero,” and it belongs in class A, with no sign of quatrains. 

58 For the first, see Rom. gen., II, 694b. For the second, B. A. E., vol. 
XXXVIII, 233-2909. There are no duplicates. 

54 Some of these rs. are not by Géngora. There is in Duran only one poem 
not printed also in vol. XXXII, and that is no. 1638, also in quatrains. 
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exception, confined to individuals. And therefore: 4°. As far as 
strophe-form goes, there is no gap or divergence between the ro- 
mances viejos and the medieval epic of the form of Mio Cid; in both 
the unit is one long line (or two short ones), grouped in laisses of 
one assonance. There is, per contra, a distinct gap between the old 
romances and the Galician lyrics in octosyllables with which Mr. 
Lang would connect them; and the Poema de Alfonso Onceno (also 
Galician) must be considered as in quite a different verse form from 
the romances, having, as it does, rime in all lines and fixed quatrain 
division. Menéndez y Pelayo was therefore right in protesting 
against confusion between epic versetes de antiguo rimar and lyric 
stanzas, whether or not his distinction between the epic and lyric 
octosyllables, as a single line, could be maintained (Antol., XI, 
98-99). 

One might see in the quatrain a test to distinguish old romances 
from new, but in practice no such test is needed, for the language and 
spirit of a romance viejo bear sufficient witness of age and genuine- 
ness. But an objective criterion is never superfluous, and I do not 
believe that any romance displaying marked and regular strophe 
division is free from artistic influence. It is manifested, for ex- 
ample, in the famous “ Paseabase el rey moro” (Prim. 85a; cf. note 
20) and not in the versification alone (al sangriento Marte). 

In short, a rather laborious study has done no more than cor- 
roborate and amplify the views of Bello, who, with his usual pene- 
trating insight, wrote such words as these: “La division de los 
romances en coplillas de cuatro versos me parece que no sube del 
siglo XVI. En los romances viejos, la estrofa es simplemente de 
dos versos, y sefialada solo por la asonancia, ocurriendo las pausas 
mayores a trechos indeterminados.”®* These lines, written at least 
fifty, and perhaps eighty years ago, prove once more that we of 
today cannot with impunity neglect the thoughts of that colossal 
intellect in any matter upon which he touched. 

4. In the drama of the siglo de oro.—The next two sections 
of this study are extraneous to the main argument, and are inserted 
for completeness, as well as for the intrinsic interest they offer, if 
indeed it is possible to hope that any scholar’s interest in the matter 
has not already been exhausted. 


55 Arte métrica, §9. Optisculos gramaticales, Madrid, 1890, p. 361. 
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I have elsewhere expressed the opinion®* that in the comedia of 
the siglo de oro the passages in romance meter were not cast in 
strophe form. It appears, however, that there are frequent excep- 
tions to such a rule, although it remains the rule. I do nct intend 
to do more than cast a passing glance at the matter nov. ; possibly 
it will never be worth more, as it does not affect a larger issue. An 
examination of about twenty plays by Lope, Tirso de Molina, Alar- 
con, Moreto, Calderon and Rojas seems to authorize the following 
statements, tentative only. When the romance meter is used for 
dialog, it does not keep to quatrains. (Alarcén, however, tends to 
strophes even there.) But when the romance fulfils its first func- 
tion of a long narrative monolog, it may or may not be written in 
quatrains. Thus, examples of narrative monolog without quatrains: 
Lope, Premio del bien hablar, 1, 2; Tirso, Amazonas en las Indias, 
II, 3; Rojas, Lo que son mujeres, 1, 2. With quatrains: Lope, El 
maestro de danzar, I, 2; id., El casamiento en la muerte, II (Obras 
compl., VII, 278b) ;** Tirso, La huerta de Juan Fernéndez, I, 2; I, 
33°° Rojas, Don Diego de Noche, 1, 6. If the lyrical or rhetorical 
element comes in, quatrains are much more likely to be found, and 
to be preserved strictly: Lope, El Caballero de Olmedo, I, 2; Il, 13; 
Tirso, La Prudencia en la mujer, 1, 3; Moreto, San Franco de Sena, 
II, 15. 

Calderén wrote the romance meter with more freedom, as he also 
employed it more extensively than others. I have not yet observed 
in his plays (though it is very possible such exist) any passage of 
length written in quatrains ; interesting examples of the opposite may 
be found in La vida es sueiio, I, 6; Il, 2; La devocién de la cruz, 
I, 3; Purgatorio de San Patricio, 1, 2; III, 10; etc., etc. Calderon 
seems to have taken special pains to break up the octosyllables, so 
that even the faint link of assonance is weakened, and the meter 
approximates to blank verse. Take the well known passage from 
El alcalde de Zalamea (II, 21): 


56 Spanish Ballads, New York, 1911, p. xxxvii. 

57 An especially interesting example, because Lope has here changed to the 
formal scheme a romance of the Flor de varios y nuevos rs., 3* Parte (Duran, 
no. 398), which was astrophic in the original. 

58 Tirso’s long tirades usually start as if meant to be in strophes, and then 
grow farther away from the norm, as if he did not exert himself to keep it up. 
The same may be said of Moreto. 
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“Por la gracia de Dios, Juan, 
Eres de linaje limpio 
Mas que el sol, pero villano: 
Lo uno y lo otro te digo, 
Aquello, porque no humilles 
Tanto tu orgullo y tu brio, 
Que dejes, desconfiado, 
De aspirar con cuerdo arbitrio 
A ser mas; lo otro, porque 
No vengas, desvanecido, 
A ser menos: igualmente 
Usa de entrambos designios 
Con humildad; porque siendo 
Humilde, con recto juicio 
Acordaras lo mejor:” etc. 


In reality, this is a new form of verse; we have not even the 16- 
syllable unit of the romances viejos. If this were written in long 
lines, it would be hard to recognize the cesura; if in prose, the asso- 
nance would not easily be detected. This type is an invention of the 
moderns, an effect of the sueltos in Italian hendecasyllables. There 
is nothing like it in medieval poetry. 

5. In the romances vulgares.—The lengthy and unliterary ro- 
mances vulgares constitute numbers 1253 to 1358 in Duran’s Ro- 
mancero general. The date of composition of these eventful but 
prosy narratives cannot be known; some may go back to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but the sheets from which the ma- 
jority are taken were published in the early nineteenth. Of course, 
the genre still flourishes today, and any event in any Spanish speak- 
ing country may give rise to one. (Cf. e. g. Vicufia Cifuente’s col- 
lection, mentioned below, note 60.) As represented in Duran, the 
romance vulgar has no strophe system. Of his 106, only five are in 
class C; nos. 1344, 1351, 1352, 1353, and 1354. The last four are 
evidently from the same pen. 

6. In the traditional ballads of today.—As regards the tradi- 
tional romances collected in recent years, they display the widest 
divergence of form, as of merit. The oldest, and still the purest and 
most valuable collection, that made in Asturias by Juan Menéndez 
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Pidal,®® is almost entirely free from quatrains. The poems in which 
one may, and not with entire certainty, detect strophe structure, are 
nos, XI, XIII, LII, LXXIII, and LXXXVII; and this out of a 
total of 98. In the excellent Chilean collection of Julio Vicufia 
Cifuentes,°° out of 62 popular ballads (excluding the vulgares) 
which are not so fragmentary as to defy analysis, I reckoned some 26 
cast in strophes, 29 without, and 7 doubtful. Many of these versions 
are defective or garbled, and for that reason the study of the modern 
romances is none too profitable. There are frequently found poems 
in which the assonance changes with each quatrain; it is a sure sign 
of degeneracy and remoteness from the original form, if it was of 
true epic origin.** 

As an example of the changes in externa] form through which 
one and the same romance may pass, there may be placed side by side 
the opening lines of three versions of the famous and omnipresent 
romance of Delgadina; I, no quatrains, same assonance throughout ; 
II, quatrains, same assonance; III, no quatrains and changing 
assonance. 


I II 
El buen Rey tenia tres hijas Pues sefior: éste era un rey 
muy hermosas y galanas, que tenia tres hijitas ; 
la mas chiquitina dellas, la mas chiquita y bonita 
Delgadina se llamaba. Delgadina se Ilamaba. 
—Delgadina de cintura, Cuando su madre iba a misa 


59 Coleccién de los viejos romances que se cantan por los asturianos, etc., 
Madrid, 1885. A partial bibliography of the other sources of rs. trads. modernos 
may be found in Morley’s Spanish Ballads, pp. xli-xliv, but the flood of publi- 
cations on the subject since its date of issue (1911) have rendered it quite out 
of date. 

80 Romances populares y vulgares recogidos de la tradicién oral chilena. 
Santiago de Chile, 1912. 

61 Lang, I suppose, would maintain that all these versions are unreliable, 
since they were not taken down “from the choral song of the festal throng.” 
On page 302, and notes 45 and 46, he upbraids Olmeda (Folk-lore de Castilla, 
1903) for not getting his versions in that way. If there are any festal throngs 
singing heroic lays at the communal dance in Spanish-speaking countries, they 
conceal themselves skilfully, for all the collectors of modern oral ballads, from 
Juan Menéndez Pidal to Espinosa, take special care to give the name and age, 
as well as the residence, of each person who recited poems for them. Mr. Lang 
quotes Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos to support him; one may profitably 
read on the other side the opening remarks of Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal’s 
Romances que deben buscarse en la tradicién oral, Rev. de archivos, XV, 374. 
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tu has de ser mi enamorada. 
—No lo quiera Dios del cielo, 
ni la Virgen soberana, 
que yo enamorada fuera 
del padre que me engendrara.— 
El padre que tal oyd, 
la encerrara en una sala. 
Non le daban de comer 
mas que de carne salada ; 
non le daban de beber, 
sino zumo de naranja. etc. 
J. M. Pidal, no. LXXIV. 


The Romanic Review 


Su padre la enamoraba; 
y como ella no queria 
en un cuarto la encerraba. 
Al otro dia siguiente 
se asomo a una ventana 
y alcanzo a ver a su hermana 
sentada en silla de plata. 
—Hermana, por ser mi hermana, 
me daras un vaso de agua, 
que el alma la tengo seca 
y la vida se me acaba. etc. 
P. Henriquez, Romances en 
América in Cuba contempordnea. 


vol. III (1913), p. 349. (From 
Santo Domingo.) 


III 


Delgadina se pasiaba 

en una sala cuadrada, 

con una mantona de oro 

que la sala relumbraba. 

Su padre como enojado 

se metio por la cosina. 

Salgase la gente ajuera 

déjenme a la Delgadina. 

Delgadina, hija mia, 

tu pudieras ser mi dama. 

No lo permita mi dios 

ni la reina soberana. 

;Qué tal ofensa mi dios! 

jqué tal ofensa mi nana! etc. 
A. M. Espinosa, Romancero 

nuevomejicano, in Rev. hisp. 

XXXII, 1915, p. 11. 


Usually, when the frequent change of assonance occurs, there is 


strict strophe form, but that happens not to be the case here. 


The 


most prominent example of it is the ballad of La dama y el riistico 
pastor, of which there are several versions.** The very noteworthy 


62 Men. Pel., Antol., X, 193, 333; Vicufia Cifuentes, nos. 51-54; Rodolfo Gil, 
Romancero judeo-espafol (Madrid, 1911), no. XLII, Espinosa, op. cét., nos. 10-13. 
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fact of this poem is its remoteness from the sixteenth century form 
(Prim. 145) from which it is supposed to descend. The latter is a 
laisse of -é assonance, without quatrains; all of the modern versions 
are in quatrains, with changing assonance, and the assonance in -é 
occurs nowhere except in from one to three stanzas of the New 
Mexican versions. It is impossible to doubt that some disturbing in- 
fluence, some foreign substance, or some artistic blood entered into 
this line of descent, to throw it so far out of the normal. 

Another interesting comparison of assonance may be made be- 
tween a Cuban and an Asturian version of the poem beginning 
“: Dénde vas, Alfonso doce?” a modern adaptation to an event 
which took place in 1878, of the fifteenth century romance known as 
“La aparicion” (cf. p. 54, and note 26). Both are in quatrains, but 
Asturias has kept the original assonance, while Cuba has changed 
it, with surprising ease, in several places. 


Asturias. Cuba. 

j¢ Donde vas, Rey Alfonsito? jg Donde vas, Alfonso doce, 
é Donde vas, triste de ti? donde vas triste de ti? 
—Voy en busca de Mercedes, —Voy en busca de mi esposa 
que ayer tarde no la vi. que ayer tarde no la vi. 
—Merceditas ya se ha muerto; —Ya Mercedes ya esta muerta, 
muerta esta, que yo la vi. que ayer tarde yo la vi, 
Cuatro condes la Ilevaban cuatro duques la llevaban 
por las calles de Madri. por las calles de Madrid. 
Al Escorial la llevaban, Los zapatos que llevaba 
y la enterraron alli, eran de rico charol, 
en una caja forrada regalo del rey Alfonso 
de cristal y de marfil. etc. el dia que se casd. 

J. M. Pidal, p. 349, song for a El vestido que llevaba 
child’s game. : era color carmesi, 


lo regalé don Alfonso 

el dia que le dié el si. 

Al Subir las escaleras, 
Alfonso se desmay6, 

los soldados le decian: 

—Don Alfonso tened valor.— 
Las campanas de la iglesia 

ya no quieren repicar 

porque la reina se ha muerto 
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y luto quiere guardar. etc. 

J. M. Chacén y Calvo, Ro- 
mances tradicionales en Cuba, p. 
97. In Rev. de la Facultad de 
letras y ciencias de la Universidad 
de la Habana, enero de 1914 (vol. 
XVIII). 


7. In the music of the romances——The popular romances are 
always sung, and so one might well look, as Rajna (notes 144 and 
145) and others suggest, to their music for light on the matter of 
their division by pauses. Is the musical period always completed 
within thirty-two syllables? that is the question; and if it be, what 
happens when the poem is one of class A ?*8 

In studying this problem, insufficient account has been made of 
the sharp distinction which should be observed between popular 
melodies and learned ones. Hanssen and Rajna examine the music 
of Barbieri’s Cancionero musical and that printed in Amador, Hist. 
crit., vol. II, pp. 612-615, and decide that romances were certainly 
sung in quatrains in the sixteenth century. Hanssen, who cites also 
an example from Pisador’s Libro de Musica de Vihuela, is amazed 
at what he considers an undeniable fact: “ En los antiguos romances, 
se presenta una estrafia contradiccion entre la versificacion i la divi- 
sion musical. Apesar de que se cantaban por cuartetas, no fué nece- 
sario que el mtmero de versos fuese divisible por cuatro. Tampoco 
fué necesario que coincidiesen los incisos gramaticales con los musi- 
cales. Esta contradiccion se esplica precisamente por el orijen de los 
romances. Se cantaron las series monorrimas de las Jestas, que no 
conocian ninguna subdivision, con melodias de procedencia ajena.” 
He infers that quatrain division appeared in music before it did in 
the writing of romances, and that true strophe division was brought 
about precisely by the music. To this he assigns an effect which 
Menéndez y Pelayo had given rather to lyric octosyllables.** 


63 Rajna, note 144: “ Non so come si provveda nella recitazione a quei molti 
casi nei quali i ‘romances’ constano di un numero dispari di versi lunghi, e non 
possono conseguentemente essere ripartiti in quartine complete di ottonari. Si 
ripetono i due ultimi ottonari? oppure si modifica alla fine la melodia?” In his 
brief remarks on the music, Rajna uses only Amador, vol. II, and Barbieri, as 
material. 

64 Hanssen, Notas al poema del Cid, pp. 238-241. In Anales de la Univ. de 
Santiago de Chile, 1911. 
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I am inclined to think that Hanssen is on the right track, especi- 
ally in saying that the music was not necessarily that which first 
accompanied the words.®® But first, it should be noted that all this 
sixteenth-century music, as far as I have seen it, presents the nota- 
tion of four lines only of the poem, and there stops, leaving it to be 
inferred that these bars are repeated to the end, I suppose. The 
complete music for an entire poem might have taught us more. But 
of far more importance is it to emphasize the purely erudite char- 
acter of all the music we possess from those times.®* All the ro- 
mances in Barbieri are set to three or four part airs, and the two 
early examples in Amador (II, 614-615) exhibit the same contra- 
puntal style. Now, I am told by competent persons that in Latin 
countries the presence of more than one part in a song is practically 
sure evidence of learned influence, popular melodies being always 
conceived for one voice only in southern Europe. If this be true, 
what stronger inference can one draw from the Cancionero musical 
than the very natural one, that Encina and his school amused them- 
selves setting romances to their formal type of music, just as they 
made a pastime of composing poems based on the general type of the 
romances viejos, but more formal in structure? They could, by 
repeating two lines, make any poem fit their formal, thesis-and- 
antithesis, type of music. In other words, I protest that we know 
nothing whatever of the music to which the people sang the romances 
in the sixteenth century, unless indeed there exists some proof vastly 
different from that contained in the Cancionero musical. Apparently 
we are no better off than for the mode of recital of the Mio Cid, 
which, according to R. Menéndez Pidal, is a void in our knowledge 
(Cantar de Mio Cid, I, 102-103). As to whether the erudite music 
had some share in the general adoption of quatrains at the end of the 
sixteenth century, I cannot say; it seems plausible. It may be also 
that Encina or the others used popular melodies as a basis for some 
of their compositions. . This remains to be proved. 

When we come to modern times, we find some material for the 

65 Lang, of course, does not assent, as it would interfere with his lyric origin 
of the romance. See op. cit., 334-335. 

66 I confess that I am speaking without due authority, not having access to 
the works of Pisador, Salinas, Narvaez, Valderrabano, etc. It is unlikely, but 


not impossible, that the musicians of that school had reached the stage of noting 
folk-tunes. 
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study of real romance-music, for the age of science and machinery 
turns its attention also to humble things, and seeks refuge from the 
complex in the simple. But we find again the same obstacle as 
before: the collectors have been content to note one quatrain and go 
no further. Perhaps R. Menéndez Pidal, with his wide experience 
in the oral field, might solve the problem out of hand; but we who are 
dependent upon printed testimony are often disappointed. There are 
three tunes in Amador de los Rios ( Hist. crit., 1861-5, II, 481), but 
the music is not carried beyond the stereotyped four lines. Nor are 
we offerzd a more liberal share by Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, 
for the “ Romance de la muerte del principe don Juan” (Bull. hisp., 
1904, p. 31); nor by her husband for “ La dama y el rustico pastor” 
in Romances trads. en América (Cultura esp., 1906, p. 94; eight lines 
here) ; nor in the tonadas for four romances viejos just published by 
A. M. Espinosa, in El romancero nuevomejicano (Rev. hisp., 
XXXIIT [1915], pp. 112-113).®* Not even the rich folk-song col- 
lections of Olmeda and Ledesma print music for more than one 
quatrain of a romance, or at most two.** 

With one exception. Yielding to some charitable impulse, the 
priest Damaso Ledesma has given in full, at the cost of some repeti- 
tion, the music for a late local romance, of 76 lines.®® A study of it 
reveals how, in one case at least, the problem is solved of reconciling 
fixed musical phrases and cadences to words with pauses which vary 
in position. The tune is in $ time, and each measure corresponds 
to 8 syllables of text. Each measure is a phrase complete in itself, 
and there are five such different phrases, with slight variations, used 
in the entire piece. Of these one only, that which I call D, is a clos- 
ing cadence, ending on the tonic; and it is used wherever the sense 
requires a stop, and sometimes in other places for no apparent 

67 Nor in the music for five of a more modern type. 

68 F. Olmeda: Folk-lore de Castilla 0 romancero popular de Burgos. Sevilla, 
1903 (1904 by the acabado de imprimir). Damaso Ledesma, presbitero: Folk- 
lore o cancionero salmantino. Madrid, 1907. These, with the works mentioned 
in the text, include all the music for modern Castilian romances that I know of 
as published. There are Catalan examples in Mila’s Romancerillo catalan, 1882, 
but not extensive. I doubt if there is any help in Briz: Cansons de la terra, 
1866-67, or Pedrell: Catdalech de la Biblioteca musical de la Diputacié de Barce- 
lona, 1899. 

69 Op. cit., pp. 191-195, “ Naci en cueros como el rey.” There are some 
hemistichs missing at one place, p. 194, and others fail to meet the assonance. 
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reason. By combinations of the five phrases, which are bound in no 
obligatory sequence, a romance of any length whatever could be ac- 
commodated, even one with an odd number of lines, if such existed. 
As Ledesma’s book is easily obtainable, I need not press the analysis 
farther here,’® but I invite all interested to examine this strongly 
individual air, which has every indication of being of the people, by 
the people and for the people. Ledesma gives a fragment of a poor 
version of Conde Claros with precisely the same melody (p. 190, 
no. 25), and there is no saying how old the tune is. It is a pity that 
the example is isolated, for with a few more as complete, we should 
possess valuable and even definitive knowledge as regards the modern 
romances, and a basis of inference for the old. I feel that it is within 
the bounds of safety to assert that romance music is very flexible; 
perhaps “ Naci en cueros como el rey” would never be sung twice 
alike in precisely the same way even by the same person. There 
could be no difficulty in adapting such a tune to any romance ever 
made, strophic or astrophic, provided it met the syllable count. If 


the length of line varied as in Mio Cid, we should have to open 
a new chapter. 


II. Tae BAtiap “ RETRAIDA ESTABA LA REYNA”’; ITS AUTHOR AND 
, 
Its DATE 


Rajna, in his Osservazioni e dubbi, devotes some space to a dis- 
cussion of the two early romances attributed to Carvajal, and in- 
cluded in the Cancionero de Stiiiiga™! (pp. 7-8, 19-22, and notes). 
His object is partly to infer an earlier period of flourishing for the 
romances than is usually supposed, and partly to show a lyric spirit 
in the romances that did not exist in the cantares de gesta. I do not 
think that either point is entirely proven, but at present I wish to dis- 


70 The exact sequence of the phrases in the entire piece is this, indicating 
slight variations in the individual phrases by primes: ABCCABCCAD. CCA'BA’D. 
cccca’B’ccep. ccceca’p. (a-c)cc’c’a’D, Cc’cc(A-c)ca’D. cc’a’p. cca’D. c’c’c’ED. 
(There are defective lines here.) c’c(a-c)’ep. Ccc’c’cc’c’c’E(A-c)”a’p. This 
shows sufficiently the curiously irregular character of the musical structure. Notice 
that the concluding cadence is introduced at the end of blocks of 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 lines, showing beyond a doubt that the music can conform itself to any 
strophe division, or lack of it, whatsoever. 

71 The Canc. de Stifiiga was compiled after the death of Alfonso V of Ara- 
gon, which occurred in 1458. It is reprinted as vol. 4 of the Coleccién de libros 
esp. raros o curiosos, Madrid, 1872. 
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cuss only the authorship and date of one of the poems, that begin- 
ning “ Retraida estaba la reyna” (Prim. 100). The other, “ Terrible 
duelo fasia” is signed by Carvajal in both the Madrid and Venetian 
MSS. of the Cancionero. 

This poem offers, if I am not mistaken, a striking example of 
the very human and very necessary tendency to accept information 
without first testing its accuracy, a tendency which we all try to curb 
in so far as we may, but not always with success. Modern writers 
are agreed that this romance was written by Carvajal. Baist says so 
(G. G., II?, 433), Fitzmaurice-Kelly says so (Hist. litt. esp., Paris, 
1913, p. 117), Menéndez y Pelayo says so in several places (e. g. 
Antol., V, cclxxxix, and XII, 279), and prints the poem with a series 
by Carvajal in the Antol., II, p. 184. Rajna does not question the 
attribution. Yet from the printed evidence I can find no proof that 
Carvajal wrote it. 

The history of the poem is this. It was first published, as anony- 
mous, by the Spanish translators of Ticknor, Gayangos and Vedia 
(1851; vol. I, p. 509), working from the MS. M-48 of the Bibl. 
Nacional at Madrid. Next came Amador de los Rios, who in his Hist. 
crit. de la lit. esp. (1865; vol. VII, p. 460 and 461, n. 1) commented 
on the poem, declared it written by Carvajal, and in the year 1442. 
He used the MS. itself, and not the printed material. In 1872 the 
Canc. de Stiitiga was printed entire, and “ Retraida estaba la reyna” 
appears without name of author in the body of the text (p. 321), and 
is twice classed as Andnimo in the Indice, once under the first line, 
and once in the list of page references for anonymous poems. Yet 
in their Advertencia preliminar (pp. xxiv—-xxv) the editors declare 
“ Ambos romances son de Carvajal”! Mila y Fontanals appeared 
not to know this edition; at any rate he refers only to Amador and 
the translators of Ticknor, and repeats that the piece is of Carvajal 
and written in 1442 (1874; Poesia her.-pop. cast., p. 324 and note 1). 
These statments have not since been challenged, that I am aware, 
except that Rajna questions the date, as I will point out in a moment. 

Amador, then, was the first to assign the romance to Carvajal, 
and he used the same MS. as that reprinted in 1872 (M-48). Is 
there some indication there which the editors failed to reproduce? 
It is possible, but the fact that Gayangos and Vedia failed to notice 
it, and the testimony of the Indice, incline me to think that we have 
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here only a natural slip, which has escaped observation ever since. 
The romance, and a prose letter just preceding it, of which I will 
speak more fully soon, occur in the midst of a series of poems by 
Carvajal, and it was easy to infer, perhaps correctly, that he wrote 
these also. Thus the editors themselves, in a note to the letter (p. 
456), declare “el estar incluida entre las demas obras de Carvajal, y 
el estilo en que esta escrita, nos hacen creer que es de este poeta.” 
Did they have no better reason for their assertion in the Adver- 
tencia? From bare inference to the axiomatic certainty which has 
lately been assumed is a long stride. 

I am aware that Menéndez y Pelayo may have had some reason 
best known to himself for lending the weight of his great authority 
to the statement, but it appears to me more likely that he followed 
Amador unthinking. There are at least two other MSS. of the 
Canc. de Stiiiiga, one at Rome and one at Venice (see Antol., V, p. 
cclxxxviii). The one of Rome is said to be identical with M-48 at 
Madrid; the Venetian MS. has been described at length by Mus- 
safia.** In it neither the letter nor “ Retraida estaba la reyna” are 
ascribed to Carvajal; and there is this difference in the order of 
items, that whereas in the Madrid MS. poems by Carvajal both 
precede and follow the two numbers dealing with Queen Mary of 
Aragon (12 before and 8 after), in the Venetian one they follow 
only. If Carvajal wrote this romance, or the letter, why did he 
not sign them? 

Then there is the question of the date of the poem, and of the 
letter which precedes it. The latter bears a pompous rubric: “ Aqui 
comienga la epistola de la sennora reyna de Aragon, donna Maria, 
enviada al sennor rey don Alfonso, marido suyo, renando est Italia 
pacificamente.”” The letter describes the loneliness of the queen on 
account of the prolonged absence of her husband, Alfonso V, in the 
kingdom of Naples, the conquest of which occupied him from 1420 
to 1442. The romance expresses her emotions in a similar way, 
and most of it is likewise placed in the mouth of the queen. Ama- 
dor, Mila and Menéndez y Pelayo agree in supposing the poem to 
have been written in 1442, because the queen complains that Alfonso 
left her twenty-two years ago: 


72 Ein Beitrag sur Bibliographie der Cancioneros aus der Marcusbibliothek 
in Venedig, in Sitzb. der Wiener Akad. der Wissen., vol. LIV (1866), pp. 81-134. 
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“Dexd a mi desaventurada,—Annos veynte et dos habia.” 
Alfonso left on his Italian adventures in 1420, hence it seems that 
the queen is supposed to be speaking in 1442, and one may infer that 
the poem was written at the same time.** Rajna is the first to ques- 
tion the date, and by novel reasoning. He says first (op. cit., note 
22) that the imperfect habia could not be used for a present, mean- 
ing “ago”’; he takes it as representing modern tenia, and interprets: 
“T was twenty-two years old when he left me”!"* He supports 
this idea by citing a phrase in the prose letter. Maria is made to 
address her husband thus: “e piensa en espacio de treyta (sic) 
annos quanto poco mis oios han gosado de tu vista et ya que la 
universal pas has fecho en la grande et rigurosa militante Italia, da 
con solicitud segura orden a tus grandes fechos” etc.*° This he 
takes to imply that Alfonso and the queen had been married thirty 
years, and the wedding took place in 1415 (June 12). Also, the 
phrase “universal pas” could hardly be used before 1443, when 
Alfonso made his triumphal entry into Naples, and so, regarding 
letter and romance as inseparable, Rajna fixes a date of 1445 for the 
latter. 

If he had pressed his inquiry just a little farther, he would have 
seen that the first part of his argument will not bear scrutiny an 
instant. In the first place, Maria was born November 14, 1401,"° 
so that she was nineteen, and not twenty-two, when Alfonso left 
her. Habia could very well be used for tenia, of course, if it made 
sense; but on the other hand, the imperfect tense is used continually 
for the present in the romances, so that habia may also stand for ha, 
as it undoubtedly does.** So that the hemistich means “twenty- 


73 Baist’s date, 1448, is presumably a mere misprint, one of many, for 1442 
(G. G., II*, 433). I think one may safely leave out of account the possibility 
that the writer represented the queen as speaking at a time earlier than the year 
in which he wrote. I doubt if any of Alfonso’s court-poets had so much dramatic 
sense, and the immediate motive of the poem was probably the capture of Naples. 

74“To vedo qui invece indicata l’eta che la regina aveva quando il re se ne 
allontand.” 

7 Canc. de Stifiga, p. 317. 

76M. Lafuente, Hist. gen. de Espana, vol. II (1883), p. 141a; and any good 
encyclopedia. 

77 This is the commonest of all tense peculiarities in the language of the 
romances. I will not take the space here to quote examples, but content myself 
with referring to Morley’s Spanish Ballads, New York, 1911, p. 106; and more 
fully, Leo Spitzer: Stilistisch-Syntaktisches aus den spanisch-portugiesischen 
Romanzen, p. 194; in Zt. rom. Philol., vol. XXXV, 1911. 
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two years ago,” and I for one am quite willing to accept the 
natural inference that the poem was composed in 1442, or at latest 
1443. 

For it has been too hastily assumed by Rajna, as before him by 
Mila,’* that letter and poem were written at the same time or by the 
same person; they must be considered separately. Rajna’s deduc- 
tions seem correct as regards the date of the former, at least in so 
far as the thirty years after marriage is concerned. The expres- 
sion “universal pas” is not a vague platitude; it points to a pre- 
cise time, which I have not been able to determine as exactly as I 
could wish, through lack of documents which should be easily ac- 
cessible to those working in Europe. Alfonso did not by any means 
cease fighting after he had gained Naples. He had plenty of battles 
afterward, but he was so firmly convinced that peace would confer 
a blessing on the country that he worked incessantly toward it. 
Says Lafuente (II, 190), speaking of a time about the year 1445: 
“ Llego ya el caso de que se tratara entreel papa y el rey de Aragon 
de la paz universal de Italia, que ambos apetecian.” And again: 
“ De suerte que el rey de Aragon, al propio tiempo que era el amparo 
de los principes de Italia en sus conflictos, cumplia y desempefiaba de 
este modo su noble papel de pacificador general (1446).” In the 
same year, 1446, he was interested in the erection of a statue of 
Naples at peace.*® One may infer, then, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, both from the “universal peace” and the “thirty years of 
marriage,” that Maria’s prose complaint was composed about the 
year 1445 or 1446. It is but natural that the romance dealing with 
same subject should stand beside it in the Cancionero, but there is 
good reason to suppose that three or four years intervened between 
the dates of the two. As to the author, we know nothing; Carvajal 
may have written oné or both or neither. It is singular that his name 
should have been omitted from both MSS. if he was really the 
author. 

Whether, in view of these considerations, Mila would have modi- 

78 Poesia her.-pop., 324, note 2: “El R. fué sin duda compuesto junto con la 
carta que le precede y ambos a la vez fueron enviados al rey Alfonso, la primera 
en nombre de la reina y la segunda en nombre del poeta o de los poetas de la 
corte.” 


79 See F. Bofarull, Alfonso V de Aragén en Napoles, p. 633; in Homenaje a 
Menéndez y Pelayo (1899), vol. I. 
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fied his dictum concerning the artistic origin of the poem, I cannot 
say.*° It is unlikely. There are certainly, as Menéndez y Pelayo 
pointed out (Antol., V, ccxc), phrases in it with a real epic ring, and 
others purely courtly. It must have been written so soon after the 
event that there is not much chance to postulate a re-working, un- 
likely in itself.*? 


III. Conclusion 


The general conclusions of this study were expressed at the close 
of I, §3. Their value for Spanish literature lies in the fact that 
they break down one barrier, that of the strophe-form, which certain 
modern scholars have sought to erect between the romances viejos 
and the cantares de gesta. Whether other barriers exist, such as the 
lyric spirit of the romances, or their syntax, I cannot now express a 
competent opinion. I doubt if they present any insuperable obstacle 
to the juncture of the two epic manifestations. As to the certainty 
that the historical old ballads are fragments of the long epics, I can 
add nothing to the judicious words of Rajna. If an unprejudiced 
scholar is not convinced by the elaborate demonstration of R. Me- 
néndez Pidal for “ Partese el moro Alicante” and “A cazar va don 
Rodrigo” of the Infantes de Lara cycle;** for “Castellanos y leon- 
eses”’ and “ Buen conde Fernan Gonzalez” of the Fernan Gonzalez 
cycle ;** if the relation of “ Cabalga Diego Lainez” to the Rodrigo can 


80“ De ninguna manera puede admitirse que este R. sea uni poesia popular 
refundida después por Carvajal. No hay indicio ni motivo para ello y el asunto 
no era para cantado por las plazas.” Op. cit., 324, n. 2. 

81 In his note 78 Rajna comments upon the fragment of a romance published 
as no. 334 of Asenjo Barbieri’s Cancionero musical, that which begins “ Triste 
esta la Reina, triste,—triste esta, que no reyendo.” (Reprinted in Men. Pel. 
Antol., IX, 212.) He analyzes it closely, and even hints that it might be con- 
nected with the poem on the queen of Aragon. I would call his attention to 
the pliego suelto version, also fragmentary, but longer, of this piece, published 
by Wolf in his Ueber eine Sammlung sp. Romanzen in fliegenden Blattern, 122 
(or 273; the pagination differs in the reprint) and again by Men. Pel. in Anztol., 
IX, 220. Here the heroine is not a queen, but a gentil dama, and she is 
mourning the absence of a young son, a nifio chiquito. There is a remote chance 
that this might be an artistic gloss upon the Gaiferos ballads (Prim., 171, 172). 
There are some phrases in common. At any rate it is not a popular poem, but 
of courtly origin, as is shown by the rime throughout in -iendo, 

82 Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, 95-108. 

83 Notas para el romancero de Ferndn Gonszdlez, pp. 430-462; Homenaje a 
Menéndez y Pelayo, vol, I. 
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be explained in some other way than as actual descent ;** it is not 
likely that the problem will be settled beyond controversy without 
the aid of new documents. Rajna is not convinced (pp. 15, 19-20, 
41), and he is certainly eminently fitted by temperament and train- 
ing to be an impartial judge. 

One may yield admiration without stint to the keen and. subtle 
mind of Ramon Menéndez Pidal, that embraces so many details at 
once, and detects relations which would escape another, and yet not 
concede that every link of his chain is strong enough to support a 
very heavy weight of incredulity. But I entertain the hope that, 
with the aid of the MS. material which he is in the best position to 
use, he will be able to clear up many points still obscure. When the 
French epic, with its wealth of documentary evidence, is still very 
much discussed, what likelihood is there of a convincing settlement 
for the Spanish epic, where at every turn one comes upon a “con- 
jecture,” a “reconstruction” or a “restoration” ?—an attempt to 
make the human mind bridge, by force of assiduity and acuteness, 
the gap left by the loss of texts. 

But I should not close without pointing out that in all his writ- 
ing’s Menéndez Pidal has never paid the slightest attention to 
Bédier’s stimulating, even epoch-making Recherches sur la forma- 
tion des chansons de geste. Though his conclusions are still waiting 
to be accepted, Bédier’s premises are based on fact, not inference, 
and must be taken into consideration for Spain as well as for France. 
Until they are, little that is written on the Spanish epic can be 
regarded as definitive. Bédier himself expressly refrains from 
transferring the literary laws of one country to another, but the 
new facts which he has brought to light are too plain and too prac- 
tical to be neglected anywhere. It is this disregard of Bédier which 
I fear will vitiate much of Menéndez Pidal’s theoretical writing, 
though it cannot detract from the value of his metrical and gram- 
matical labors.** 


84 Even Spanish doctors disagree on this point, for R. Menéndez Pidal 
(Epopée castillane, p. 143) declares it to be a perfect example of a romance 
viejo, a fragment taken by the people from a long epic recitation; whilst for 
Menéndez y Pelayo (Antol., XI, 348) it has “un ingenio y primor de detalles 
que revela 4 un poeta culto.” 

85 Too late to be used in the body of this article there has appeared a sug- 
gestive page of Manuel Manrique de Lara, Romances espaioles en los Balkanes 
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(Blanco y Negro, 2 de enero de 1916, no. 1285). Following it are four examples 
of tunes collected among the Spanish Jews of Morocco and the Near East. The 
author’s name is not unknown; R. Menéndez Pidal named him ten years ago 
as a specialist in the music of romances (Roms. trads. en América, Cultura esp., 
I, 1906, p. 94). The collector gives us only a crumb of knowledge here, but 
enough to show that inferences based on the popular melodies of rs. must be 
held in abeyance until the 300 tonadas are published, which he states he has 
noted down. He declares that, in Jewish rs. at least, the melody is completed 
within four (short) lines, and is repeated over and over to the end; that every 
couplet in the poem except the first is repeated once: “y asi, sea par é [sic; 
read o] impar el nimero de versos que contiene el asonante, siempre coincide 
el final del romance con el final de la tonada.” This is not true of the rom. 
which I have analyzed (“ Naci en cueros como el rey”), and Manrique de Lara 
gives one to understand that it is true only of Jewish melodies. He remarks: 
“En este inmenso tesoro de romances tradicionales acumulado . . . podra 


ser estudiada y probablemente resuelta la cuestidn, tan debatida por la critica, 
de lo que en le antigiiedad medieval, fué la musica de la cancion de gesta.” 


This appears doubtful, but it is certain that the publication of his material 
will be awaited with impatience. 


S. GRISWOLD MorLrEy 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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EUSTORG DE BEAULIEU: A DISCIPLE OF MAROT 


(Continued from vol. vi., p. 326.) 
VI. BEAULIEU As A COMPOSER OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
a. Chrestienne Resiouyssance 


EAULIEU was one of the chief composers of religious songs 
of the Reformation. In his volume entitled the Chrestienne 
Resiouyssance’** he adapted the music of one hundred and twenty- 
one popular songs to religious words, and wrote the music and 
words, he tells us, of thirty-nine more. The volume is divided into 
two parts, of which the first contains one hundred and sixty belles 
et honnestes chansons for the diversion of Christians (Chrestiens et 
Chrestiennes). The second part is devoted to “other joyous and 
virtuous subjects with which the faithful reader may no less edify and 
enjoy himself than rejoice in a Christian way.” The preface is 
directed against worldly songs. In it Beaulieu supports every state- 
ment by a citation from the Scriptures and draws freely from an 
epistle written in 1543 by Calvin. He maintains that the singing 
of indecent songs in taverns, cabarets, private houses or public 
streets is often the cause of great evil: 


“Que dirons nous donques pour nous iustifier devant la maiesté 
de Dieu: de tant d’innumerables parolles folles, chansons de guerre, 


154 Chrestienne / Resiouyssance /Composée par Eustorg de Beaulieu, / natif 
de la ville de Beaulieu: au bas pays de Lymosin, Iadis Prestre, Musi/cien & 
Organiste: en la faulce E-/ glise Papastique & despuis, par / la misericorde de 
dieu Mi/nistre Euangelique: en/la vraye Eglise de Iesus Christ./ Chantez a 
VEternel chanson nouuelle / & que sa louange soit ouye en la/ congregation des 
fidelles / Psal. 149. / 1546, Le 12. d’Aougst. / (it was published at Geneva, accord- 
ing to Emile Picot), small 8vo, of 8 preliminary pages, 227 numbered pages and 
10 pages (not numbered) for the table. There still exist two copies of the 
book, one in the Musée Condé of the chateau of Chantilly (purchased in 1867 
for 640 francs for the Duc d’Aumale at a sale of the book-dealer Tross). The 
second book is to be found in the Royal Library of Vienna. A manuscript copy, 
made from the Vienna volume, is owned by Prof. Emile Picot of Paris. The 
present author has made a transcription of Prof. Picot’s copy and collated it 
with the volume at Chantilly. 
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d’amour lubrique, de ialousie, & de plus de cent millions d’aultres 
inuentions iniques: que le miserable monde a chanté iadis, & chante 
encores de present: Toutes lesquelles choses pugnent directement 
contre la charité de Dieu & du prochain (comme on le pourroit am- 
plement expecifier & dilater par le menu, qui vouldroit), tellement 
que en tant que touche la leze maiesté Diuine, on n’a point de honte 
de mesler aulcunes fois parmy les execrables motz d’aulcunes chan- 
sons voluptueuses: quelques motz sacrez de la saincte Escripture, 
comme: Heli, Heli, &c., Miserere mei, &c., Passio, &c. & aultres 
plusieurs.” 


Some argue, Beaulieu tells us, that there is no harm in singing 
worldly songs, for our time must be spent in doing something, and that 
while singing them we do not think of or say anything wrong about 
others, and finally that they are only meant to entertain the young. 
He asks naively, how did the Virgin Mary and the four daughters of 
St. Philip, how did Martha and Mary her sister, and many other 
good women spend their time—surely not in singing worldly songs! 
To those who object to the songs of David, he replies that all that 
David composed, sang, or played on musical instruments, was en- 
tirely devoted to the praises of the Lord, while singers of to-day do 
only that which enhances the pomp, ornamentation and advancement 
of the Kingdom of Satan, of the Pope his vicar-general, and of many 
princes and other voluptuous men of this world. How can they dare 
to say that while singing those songs they think of nothing evil? 
For how can anything that is evil in itself, as are those songs, en- 
gender in a person good thoughts while singing or hearing them? 


“Car il fault tousiours venir a ce poinct, et a la susdicte sentence 
irrefragable, c’est: que de l’abondance du coeur la bouche parle. 
Matt. 12. Donc (par plus forte raison) de l’abondance du coeur la 
voix crie hault & chante. Or puisque la bouche sert au cceur d’exe- 
cuter telle vilainie: il fault donc aussi conclurre tout d’un train, qu’- 
icelle bouche participe a la mesme corruption du coeur, & consequem- 
ment tous les aultres membres du corps, selon la dicte opinion de 
sainct Iaques. Iac. 3. . . . Et notons bien entre aultres choses: que 
quand la saincte escripture nous incite a resiouyssance qu’elle dis- 
cerne quant et quant, et met difference entre resiouyssance et re- 
siouyssance. Car elle dict tousiours: que qui se vouldra resiouyr: 
que (Philip. 3. 4.) il se resiouysse au Seigneur (note qu’elle dict ce 
mot au Seigneur) et qui vouldra chanter, qu’il chante aussi au Seig- 
neur: par Psalmes et chansons spirituelles, voir: non de la voix & 
levres seulement, ains du coeur aussi. Eph. 5, Col. 3.” 
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Then follows a confession on the part of Beaulieu: 


“Or, touchant a moy, freres et sceurs, ie confesse publiquement : 
auoir iadis trop souuent usé de resiouyssance mondaine, et auoir par 
trop souuent chanté les chansons abominables dont ay faict mention 
cy dessus. Et mesme les ay trop curieusement estudiées et iouées sur 
plusieurs instrumentz de musique, voire au grand deshonneur de Dieu 
et du dict art, tant honneste & louable. Mais quand il a pleu a Dieu 
de me donner a congnoistre, que i’abusois trop de ses dons, i’ay soub- 
dain tourné bride, et par l’inspiration de ce bon pere celeste (qui m’a 
tiré du gouffre d’enfer par sa seule grace) ie me suis despuis quelque 
fois occupé a renuerser & reduire a sa louange tout tant de chan- 
sons charnelles, que m’a peu souuenir auoir iadis chanté au regne 
de Satan.” 


Beaulieu offers these 160 songs gladly and with cordial affection, 
he tells us, for he hopes that upon receiving them and singing them, 
all the others (that is the wordly ones) will be forgotten and cast 
aside, for they lead only to perdition: 


“Toingt, qu’il m’est aussi commandé de Dieu de ne cacher Talent 
aulcun (tant petit soit il) qu’il m’ait baillé en charge, a ce fut peine 
d’encourir son indignation. Mat. 25. Or ie requier & supplie a ce 
bon Dieu et pere: qu’ainsi qu’il vous baille encore espace de repent 
ance, Eze. 33., & en vous offrant la tresclaire lampe de sa parolle 
pour vous guider, Psal. 119., vous faict appeller a soy par son filz, 
Mat. 11., qu'il luy plaise aussi vous donner le vouloir et pouuoir de 
venir a luy. Philip. 2. Et en vous desliant la langue et ouurant la 
bouche (comme il feit iadis au muet Zacharie. Luc. 1.) vous prouoque 
par son esperit: 4 magnifier & louer son sainct nom, tant par chan- 
sons spirituelles, qu’en tous voz aultres faictz, dictz, & pensées. Ainsi 
soit il.” 


The preface is followed by an apology for his earlier work, the 
Divers Rapportz. In the margin we read: L’autheur n’approue plus 


un liure charnel qu'il composa iadis, intitulé: Les Divers Rapportz. 
The entire poem deserves to be quoted: 


L’autheur au Lecteur. 


Mes Diuers Rapportz de iadis, 

Qui furent imprimez en France, 

Sont pleins de maintz propos & dictz 
Monstrans (pour lors) mon ignorance. 
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Or ie desire a toute oultrance 
T’en esloigner (amy lecteur), 
Et te monstrer la difference 
D’entre l’esprit & la chair rance, 
Comme un fidelle precepteur. 


Donc, combien que ie suis Autheur 
Des dictz Rapportz, & de ce liure, 
Comme de ton bien amateur, 

Ie te conseille estre electeur 
De cestuy, sans plus l’aultre ensuiure. 





In the Prophetie du dict Autheur which follows the above poem, 
Beaulieu complains that most readers are very hard to please: 


Pour contenter plusieurs gens intractables, 
Le temps viendra, s’il n’est desia venu, 
Qu’equiuocquer leur fauldra tous vocables, 
Ou pour Poete on ne sera tenu; 

Ou, leur mascher les morceaulx si menu 
Et relymer tant la Rithme a leur aise, 
Qu’en la gastant du tout, elle leur plaise. 


As for the aim of the book, the poet states that it is intended to 
correct the terrible abuses of the deshonnestes chantz: 


Et s’il y a aulcuns meschans 
Murmurans sur vous ou sur moy, 
Respondez a telz fins marchans, 

Que nous n’en prendrons ia d’esmoy, 
Car nous auons Christ le grand roy 
Qui nous resiouyt & conforte, 
Lequel tout Tirannique arroy, 

Et l’antechrist & son charroy: 

En brief destruira par main forte.** 


The preface, as we have seen, is not much more than a fine piece 
of patchwork from the Scriptures, while some of the songs that fol- 
low are also no more than that. Beaulieu’s method, in many cases, is 


155 Under the poem we read: O Seigneur: ne me baille pas entre les mains 
de ceulx qui me calumpnient. Psal. 119. q. 
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simply to change the words that are mondains, retaining the same 
rime, to words more fitting for church songs. The volume opens 
with an adaptation of one of Marot’s most popular songs, of which 
the original runs as follows: 


Changeons propos, c’est trop chanté d’Amours: 
Ce sont clamours, chantons de la Serpette: 
Tous vignerons ont a elle recours, 

C’est leur secours pour tailler la Vignette. 

O Serpillette, 6 la Serpillonnette, 

La vignolette est par toy mise sus, 

Dont les bons vins tous les ans sont issus.*** 


Under Beaulieu’s pen the song becomes : 


Changeons propos, c’est trop chanté d’amours, (Rom. 13. d.) 
C’est pour gens lourdz qui n’ont sens en la teste. (Ephe. 5. d.) 
Nulz bons Chrestiens n’ont 4 Venus recours, (Coloss. 3. e.) 
Ains avec plours font a Dieu leur requeste. 

O sainct Prophete, o Christ, et quelle feste 

Te sera faicte icy bas, ou la sus, 

Selon les biens qui de toy sont yssus?"** (Psal. 116. e.) 


Another example of the method, perhaps more striking than the one 
just quoted, is the following, likewise adapted from Marot: 


J’ayme le cueur de m’Amie, 

Sa bonté et douceur, 

Ie l’ayme sans infamie, 

Et comme un Frere la Sceur. (Chanson 30) 


Beaulieu turns it into: 


l’ayme le coeur de Marie, 
Sa bonté et sa doulceur, 
Ie l’ayme et tiens pour amye, 
A cause qu’elle est ma sceur. (Chanson 10, p. 8) 
156 Marot, Oeuvres, la Haye, 1702, vol. i, p. 313, Chanson 32. 


157 A list of all the adaptations from Marot will be found in the following 
chapter. 
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This adapting of popular songs was not at all limited to Beaulieu, but 
was a very common practice among the Protestant song writers. 
It served a good purpose. Bordier, in his Chansonnier huguenot, 
says: 


“Un autre soin tout chrétien qu’ils prenaient était d’accomoder 
leurs pieuses chansons aux airs a la mode. Par la ils atteignaient 
doublement leur but: ils substituaient dans la mémoire publique des 
paroles d’édification 4 des vers licencieux, et la popularité de l’air 
servait a répandre au loin la bonne semence contenue dans les vers. 
Les chansons profanes leur fournissaient méme souvent le théme de 
leurs vers; il leur suffisait pour cela de jouer sur le sens des mots et 
de tourner un modeéle quelconque a la fagon d’Eustorg de Beaulieu, 
par exemple. . . . Ces métamorphoses sont continuelles dans notre 
Chansonnier et chaque piéce y commence par le contraste assez pi- 
quant qui se trouve entre son contenu et le theme ordinairement trés- 
libre auquel elle se réfere.’’2°8 


In one of his songs, which is surely autobiographical, Beaulieu 
tells of having sung the mass, but that now he renounces it and shall 
henceforth sing psalms in praise of the Lord: 


T’ay trop chanté l’abominable messe, 
I’en quicte l’art, marchandise et mestier. 


158 Te chansonnier huguenot du xvi’ siécle, Paris, Tross, 1870, 2 vols., pp. 
xxxij et seq. Bordier adds: “Les poétes n’avaient évidemment pour but que 
d’instruire et de moraliser le peuple. L’ancien organiste Eustorg de Beaulieu et 
le prote de Pierre de Vingle aussi bien les Farel & les Saunier, notaient avec 
soin en marge de chaque strophe les versets de l’Ecriture sainte sur lesquels ils 
fondaient leurs dires.” Virgile Rossel, in his Histoire littéraire de la Suisse 
Romande, Geneva, 1889, vol. i, p. 360, says: “ Eustorg est un maitre en ce genre 
de sainte parodie; mais il n’en est pas l’inventeur, puisqu’a la fin du treiziéme 
siécle, Jacques de Cambrai transformait en chants de la Vierge les vers amoureux 
de Thibaut de Champagne et de Soissons.” Prof. Paul Meyer, in reviewing the 
Chansonnier huguenot (Revue critique, 1872, Oct. 5, p. 216) writes: 

Malheureusement, ce qui rend le lecteur sceptique, et I’empéche de se livrer 
a toute l’admiration qu’excitent en lui certains morceaux d’un style ou d’un 
rhythme remarquables, c’est que nombre de piéces sont manifestement imitées 
de compositions qui étaient alors en vogue. La plupart n’en font pas mystére: 
une rubrique indique, lorsqu’il y a lieu, le type profane sur lequel la chanson 
protestante a été composée. Plagiat avoué est 4 demi pardonné, et comme le 
dit M.B. (p. xxxij) par [a ils (les poétes protestants) etc. . Je souhaite qu’ils 
aient obtenu ce double résultat, mais il est certain qu’Eustorg de Beaulieu, l’un 
de ceux qui sont le plus coutumiers de es travestissements, n’a pas eu grand 
mérite a composer ces vers (p. 32): Puisqu’en amours a si beau passetemps, etc. ; 
dés l’instant qu’il avait sous les yeux ou dans la mémoire ceux-ci: 


Puisqu’en amours a si beau passe temps 
Je veulx aymer, chanter, danser et rire, etc.” 
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Or chanteray les chansons du Psaultier, (Psal. 146.) 
La ot: Dieu faict de mon salut promesse. (Psal. 132.) 
Et ioueray de ma Harpe en liesse, (Psal. 150.) 
Psalmodiant par voye et par sentier 

Audict Seigneur, qui n’en a point mestier, 

Mais pour monstrer que soubz luy tout s’abaisse.*®® 


In another song he informs the reader that his wish is to be allowed 
to return to France to preach the Gospel : 


Longtemps y a que ie vy en espoir 
Qu’un iour i’auray liberté et pouuoir 
D’aller prescher l’Euangile dans France, 
Et si quelcun ne le veult recepuoir, 

Dieu eternel en fera la vengeance. 


Le temps passé i’ay mal faict mon debuoir 
De le prescher, mais ie fais 4 scauoir 

Que c’a esté par ma grand ignorance. 

Mais maintenant Dieu m’est venu pouruoir 
De son Esprit plein de toute science. 


Les faulx docteurs n’ont bien sceu decepuoir 
Par leurs decretz auxquelz on ne peult veoir 
Que faulceté, heresie et meschance. 

Le bon Iesus leur doint 4 percepuoir 

Leur mauluais train et leur doint repentance.’ 


The greater part of the volume, however, is devoted to satirical 
songs, some of which are rather indelicate. There are, nevertheless, 
a few songs of a character more suitable for church singing, as for 
example : 


Ta bonne grace, o mon Dieu glorieux, 

Et ta doulceur du regard de tes yeulx, 

M’ont incité le coeur de telle sorte, 

Que constrainct suis de crier a ta porte: (Ieh. ro. b.) 
Misericorde au paouure vicieux. (Psal. 51.) 


159 Chrest. Res., p. 28, chanson 35. 
160 Chrest. Res., p. 20, chanson 24. 
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Ne me reiette, et ne sois desdaigneux, 

Si moy, pecheur, suis au iourd’huy soigneux 

A te prier de me tenir main forte, 

Car mon peché tant me trouble et transporte, (2. Sa. 24. b. c.) 
Que ne scay voye ou courir pour le mieulx. 


Las ie confesse icy et en tous lieux, 

Que contre toy (seul Prince et Roy des cieulx) (Psal. 51. a.) 
Ay faict ce mal qui tant me desconforte, 

Parquoy fault bien qu’a toy seul le rapporte, 

Or donc le couure et sois moy gracieux.** (Psal. 32. a.) 


In his satirical songs Beaulieu spares no one. The Pope, the mass, 
monks, confession, pilgrimages, the worship of the Virgin, all that 
the Reformation found offensive in the Catholic Church, in its doc- 
trines and its practices is the object of his invective. The Pope, 
however, suffers most from the pen of our poet. His verse dealing 
with the Pontiff might be compared to some of the most popular 
satires of the century, such as the famous Cuisine Papale, and the 
Pape Malade.'*? Some of the epithets applied to the Pope are: 
un grand seducteur, iangleur, battelleur, serf mercenaire, fin vallet, 
and mocqueur. Even the mass furnishes Beaulieu with food for his 
satire. He writes: 


161 Chrest. Res., p. 45, chanson 58. 

162 Badius (pseudonym, Thrasibule Phénice), Comedie du/ Pape Malade 
et /tirant 2 la fin: / Ou ses regrets, & complaintes sont au vif / exprimées, & 
les entreprises & machina/ tions qwil fait auec Satan & ses supposts/ pour 
maintenir son siege Apostatique, &/empescher le cours de l’Euangile, sont 
ca/ thegoriquement descouuertes. Traduite de vulgaire Arabic en bon Romman / 
& intelligible, par Thrasibule Phenice./ With privilege to print, Bibl. Nat., 
Invent. Ye35691, 12mo, reprinted at Geneva, 1859. Cf. also the Satyres Chres- 
tiennes de la Cuisine Papale, Geneva, 1560, likewise by Badius, reprinted in 1859, 
and L’Alcoran des Cor/ deliers, tant en la/ tin qu’en Francois; / C’est a Dire, / 
La mer des blasphemes & mensonges de cest idole / stigmatizé, qu’on appelle S. 
Francois: lequel liure/a este recueilli mot a mot par le Docteur Eras / me 
Albere, du Liure de Confermitez de ce beau/S. Francois a Iesu Christ: liure 
meschant & abo-/minable s'il en fut oncq, composé par un Corde/lier, & 
imprimé a Milan, lan M.D. X. Geneve, Imprimé par Conrad Badius. Bibl. Nat. 
Rés. H1777. For the question of satire in the sixteenth century, cf. Schneegans, 
Geschichte der Grotesken Satire, Strassburg, 1894, and Lenient, La satire en 
France, vol. ii, xvi® siécle, 1886 (third edition). On p. 219 Lenient mentions the 
Chrestienne Resiouyssance and quotes some of the songs. (The volumes of 
Conrad Badius mentioned in this note are of later date than Beaulieu’s collec- 
tion of songs.) 
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I’ay faict en vain cent mille pas 

Pour ouyr la messe a I’Eglise, 

Mais ie voy qu’elle ne vault pas 

Les vieulx lambeaux de ma chemise.** 


And again we read: 


Dieu seul la nous adresse, 
Non point le fol coquard, 
Qui a forgé la Messe, 

En sa chambre a I’escart, 
Pour que sa souppe grasse 
S’entretint tousiours droict, 
Et qu’il feist la grymace 
Tout ainsi qu’il uouldroit.** 


The strongest arraignment against the Pope is to be found in the 
following song which was reproduced in several collections of Prot- 
estant songs of the period, and in which are summed up most of the 
accusations against the Pontiff, such as waging a war of conquest, 
greed for gold, tolerance of various sects and other charges: 


Dormoys tu? 
Dormoys tu, dy, grosse beste, 
Dormoys tu? 


Lorsqu’on t’offrit ta grande creste 
Dormoys tu, dy, etc. 
En la mettant sur la teste, 
Dormoys tu? 
Dormoys tu, dy? etc.?* 


Beaulieu expresses his disapproval of pilgrimages in a song in 
which he asks a young girl where she is going. She answers that she 
is setting out for the shrine of the Virgin. As he tells her that one 
should apply directly to God, the frightened girl replies: 


163 Chrest. Res., chanson 36, p. 20. 

164 Op. cit., p. 37. 

165 Chrest. Res., La 135. Chanson, sur le chant de: Te remues tu? Te 
remues tu gentil fillete? etc. (7 couplets of 4 lines plus the refrain). In the 
margin we read, besides the references from the Scriptures, L’autheur parle au 
Pape. 
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Deuant Dieu moy infaicte 
Seulle craings conuenir. 
Ostez de vostre teste 

Tel craincte a l’aduenir. 
Brunette ioliette 

Qu’allez vous tant courir ?*® 


It does not surprise us, therefore, to find that Beaulieu comes to 
the defense of Martin Luther on more than one occasion, as for 
example, in the following verses: 


C’est a grand tort que maint peuple murmure 
Contre Luther, pour ce qu’a sa venue 
L’ydolatrie a esté mieulx congneue 

(Que par auant) de mainte creature. 


Au dict Luther plusieurs ont faict iniure, 
Et l’a mauldict mainte gent incongneue, 
Mais Dieu sa cause a tousiours soustenue, 
Laquelle estoit fondée en 1|’Escripture. 


S’il eust parlé de soy a l’auenture 

(Comme le Pape et sa secte pollue), 

Iamais son dire ainsi n’eust eu value, 

Mais verité tient ferme et tousiours dure.*® 


Monasteries, of course, are the objects of frequent attacks. Beau- 
lieu does not think it necessary to withdraw from the world in order 
to be virtuous: 


Gris ne bureau ne fault porter 

Pour auoir meilleur conscience, 

Ne dans ung couuent se bouter 

Pour auoir des cieux iouyssance. 

Car l’habit ne la demourance 

Dieu ne regarde: mais I’humblesse 

Du coeur, qui dessoubz luy s’abaisse.** 


166 Op. cit., p. 82. 


167 Op. cit., chanson 71, p. 55. Cf. also chanson 123: Martin Luther a esté 
bien fasché. 


168 Op. cit., chanson 15, p. 13. 
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In another of his songs Beaulicu directs his shafts against the 
king, Francis I: 


En attendant le languir me tormente, 

Est ce bien faict qu’un Prince ne consente 

Les faictz de Christ estre a tous relatez, 

Et en commun langage translatez, (Act. 2 ab—I. Cor. 14.) 
Comme Dieu veult et l’Escripture chante? (5 Act.) 


Ie ne croy point qu’un tel prince ne sente 

Quelque malheur, et que Dieu ne l’absente 

De plus regner: veu ses ferocitez, 

Tant qu’il perdra ses villes et citez, 

Et sera mis dehors par main puissante. (Dan., 4 fg.) 


Mais n’est ce pas une chose meschante, 

Qu’un batelleur ou sourcier qui enchante, (Levi., 19 f.) 
Soit escouté en ses dictz mal fondez, 

Et soit permis tenir cartes et dez (Psal. 78.) 

Plus que les loix que Dieux seul nous presente !! 


169 Op. cit., chanson 27, p. 22. Emile Picot, in his Chants historiques fran- 
gais du seiziéme siécle, Paris, 1903, p. 148, says: “ Nous n’entreprendrons pas 
d’exposer les mesures prises par la Sorbonne et par Francois I** contre les tra- 
ductions frangaises de la Bible. Les historiens de la Réforme les ont fait con- 
naitre et les chansons du temps contiennent l’écho de l’indignation causée par 
une défense aussi monstrueuse. Henri Estienne, racontant dans son Apologie 
pour Herodote ‘comment nos predecesseurs se sont laissés oster ou falsifier la 
sainte Escriture,’ cite le début d’une chanson, faite, dit-il, en 1544, et qui doit 
étre rapprochée de la notre: 


Vous perdez temps de me vouloir defendre 
D’estudier en la saincte Escriture: 
Plus m’en blasmez, plus m’en voulez reprendre, 
Plus m’esjouit, plus me plaist la lecture... . 
(Apologie, ed. Ristelhuber, II, p. 152.) 

La chanson d’Eustorg de Beaulieu vise directement Francois I*", 4 qui sont 
prédits les malheurs les plus sinistres. La mort du roi, arrivée l’année suivante, 
n’amena malheureusement pas la fin des persécutions.” Emile Picot gives in 
the same volume the historical songs of Beaulieu and the popular songs he 
parodied: p. 145, O grand beaulté qui loges cruaulté; p. 147, En attendant le 
languir me tormente; p. 148, C’est &@ grant tort que moy, paouvrette endure; p. 
149, Touches, nous l'antiquaille; p. 150, Plaisant Bordeaux, noble et royal 
domaine; p. 151, Paix la! Sus, ho la! Paix la!; p. 153, Te remues tu; p. 153. 
Dictes que c’est du mal, m’amye. 
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The second part of the Chrestienne Resiouyssance is of a differ- 
ent character: Icy commence la seconde partie de ce present Liure, 
en laquelle ! Autheur a mis aussi: plusieurs ioyesetez chrestiennes de 
sa composition, pour plus encore resiouyr les fidelles Lecteurs, oultre 
les Chansons precedentes. Most of the poems of this second part are 
satiric and some are even humorous in tone, such as the Oraison des 
ydolatres, pour dire 4 leur dieu, faict de paste, which begins: 


Nostre ydole qui esclose dans un armoire, 
Ton nom soit aboly, qu’il n’en soit plus memoire. . . . 
(Vers Alexandrins. Isa. 66. a., Mat. 24. b.) 


This poem is a parody on the Lord’s prayer. It is followed by the 
Articles de la foy du dict Dieu de paste, in which Beaulieu again 
ridicules idolatry : 

Ie croy qu’au dieu de paste a si grande foiblesse, (Vers Alexandrins.) 
Que des mousches et vers ne se peut garentir: (Psal. 6.) 

Createur de fiente, apres ce qu’a la Messe (Act. 2.) 

Les sacrificateurs viennent a l’engloutir. . . .17 


One cannot help regretting that in their zeal these Protestant song- 
writers often indulged in coarseness and even vulgarity. In the 
above poem Beaulieu again aims his satire at the Pope, whom he this 
time calls faulx filz, roy des iniques. . . . Qui a esté conceu de chair 
charnellement. The Sorbonne, too, is here attacked, as adhering to 
the faint et faux esprit de l'antechrist, while the idea of the Papists 
that theirs is to be an eternal life, is, according to the poet, most 
untrue. 

An interesting example of this same biting criticism is a lengthy 
poem entitled: La coppie de l’instrument et memorial de la perte du 
dieu des freres Iacoppins de Lyon, qui fut l’an mille cing cens trente 
et six, et le vingt et deuxiesme tour du moys de Iuillet. Estant le 
Roy de France: Francoys premier de ce nom (et toute sa court) au 
dict Lyon. This poem may be cited as one of the best specimens of 
a genre so diligently cultivated by its author: 


Scachent presens et a venir, 
Que I’an mil cing cens trente et six, 


170 Chrest. Res., p. 170. 
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Dieu ne se voulut plus tenir 

Dans boeste, vitre ne chassis, 

Et luy partit de sens rassis (Mat. 24. b.) 

De s’en aller hors de Lyon, 

Ou, comme un our ou un lyon 

Les Iaccoppins l’auoyent enclos, (Isa. 66. a.) 
Pour tirer d’or un million, (Act. 7. e. f.) 
Mieulx qu’onq ne feit Francoys Villon 

En iouant sa farce 4 yeulx clos.’™ 


Toutesfois ilz furent forclos 

De leur dict dieu (i’entens de paste) 

Dont ilz perdirent bruit et los, 

Pour quelcun qui y mist la pate. 

Ce que voyans, a grosse haste 

Feirent de fonte un dieu pareil, (Exo. 32.) 
Prians le Roy et son conseil, 

Qu’au lieu de l’aultre fust rendu, 

Ce qu’on feit en grand appareil (Apoca. 18.) 
Et en triumphe non pareil, 

Voyans leur premier Dieu perdu. 


Alors, qui fut bien esperdu, 

Ce fut le commun populaire, 

Car disoit l’un: ie sois pendu 

Si ces cagotz n’ont voulu faire (Mat. 7.) 
Ceste faincte, pour mieulx attraire 

Le Roy a superstition, 

Et, pour qu’on feist procession 
Generalle: affin de l’offrande, (Iude. 1.) 
Car toute leur deuotion 

N’est qu’une simulation 

Pour inuenter une demande. 


Et voycy la raison bien grande: 

Ces caphardz (pires qu’Arriens) 

Diront: Sire, on se recommande (2. Pier. 2. a.) 
A voz auimosnes et voz biens, 

Car ces meschans Lutheriens 





171 Does Beaulieu refer to the Repeues franches (no. 6) attributed to Villon, 
in which one of the Gallans sans soucy is blindfolded? 
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Nous ont prins l’hostie sacrée, 

(Combien qu’iceulx l’auront cachée), 

Dont vous supplions, cher Seigneur, 
Commander qu’elle soit cherchée, (Ro. 16. c.) 
Et de la foy tant esbranchée 

Vous monstrez maistre et enseigneur. 


Vous estes nostre superieur, 

Et Roy tres Chrestien par voz lettres. 

Puis (dira le flatteur Prieur) (Marc. 7. b.) 
Sire: ensuyuez voz bons ancestres 

Qui ont creu noz docteurs et maistres, 
Et faictes iustice sur tout, 

Tant que d’erreur voyez le bout, 
Mesmement de ces Lutheristes, (2. Pier. 2. c.) 
Qui sont iour et nuyct a l’escout, 

Donnans au peuple mauluais goust, 

Se disans estre Euangelistes. 


Voyla que diront ces Thomistes. 

Non non, ce disoit l’aultre alors, 

Si Christ, comme ont dict ces Papistes 

Estoit en leur boeste en son corps, (Act. 17. e. f.) 
Que n’a il monstré ses effortz 

Contre cil qui l’est venu prendre? 

Et qu’est pis, ie ne puis entendre 

Comment peust estre en une boeste 

Un corps si parfaict en tout membre, 

Lequel, comme Dauid remembre, (Psal. 16. b.) 
N’est subiect a vers n’aultre beste? 


Or, si un rat, mousche ou bellette 

Trouue ce Dieu dessus nommé, 

Il luy rongera corps et teste, 

Tant qu’il l’aye tout consumé. (Act. 2. d.) 
Parquoy le tout au vray sommé, 

Ie croy que Dieu nous illumine 

De veoir rober ceste farine, 

Et ceste paste tant debile. 

Laissons la donq, et qu’on s’encline (Ebri. 9. f.g.) 
D’adorer Christ, ou nous assigne (Ieh. 4. c.) 
Nostre Creance et l’Euangile. 
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Ainsi, plusieurs gens de la ville 

Murmuroyent tout secretement, 

Disans que c’estoit chose vile 

D’adorer un Dieu de froment, 

Veu que le nouueau Testament 

Dict: que Christ feit ascension (Marc. 16. d.) 
Au ciel, apres sa passion, (Luc. 24. g.) 

Et de 1a ne doibt desloger, 

Par signe ou inuocation (Act. 1. b. 3.) 
Charme ne coniuration, 

Tant qu’il nous viendra tous iuger. (Mat. 25. c.) 


Cella conclud (pour abreger) 

Ie notaire dessoubz signé, 

Les feiz tous par serment purger, 

Sur ce qu’auoyent determiné, 

Lors ilz me dirent: Domine, 

Faictes nous instrument en forme 

Comment c’est chose trop difforme 

Que Christ en corps substanciel 

Prenne une corruptible forme, (Psal. 16. b.) 
Et que nous d’un vouloir conforme (Act. 2, d. 3. d.) 
Le croyons sans plus estre au ciel. 


The poem is signed: 


Donné par coppie, par moy, M. Pierre de Cornibus, notaire aposta- 
tique.‘™ 


172 Op. cit., p. 170 et seq. We find mention of this poem in the Bulletin du 
Bibliophile, 1876, p. 456, and also of the epitaph which follows it. In the 
Catalogue de la Bibl. du Roi, vol. 1, n. 4486, there is a volume by Pierre de 
Cornibus entitled: La traduction des epitaphes de Vener. Pierre de Cornibus, 
de l’ordre de S. Francois, Paris, Adam Saulnier, 1542, 16mo. In the Journal 
d’un Bourgeois de Paris (ed. Bourilly), Paris, 1910, p. 325, we read, “Le 
dimenche ensuivant (Oct. 27, 1529), furent faictes processions generalles par la 
ville, 4 cause de ladicte paix, fut chanté haulte messe en la grande eglise, et 
sermon faict par M. Cornebus, cordelier.” In a note (3) we learn that Cornibus, 
or Pierre de Cornes, was born at Beaune about 1480 and died on May 21, 
1542. Cf. Picot, Catal. de la Bibl. Rothsch., vol. iii, p. 377, no. 2575 (421a), 
Epitaphia hono-/ randi magistri nostri Pe-/ tri a Cornibus, doctoris theo-/ logi 
ordinis minorum, de fide Christiana optime /meriti, Latina, Graeca, atque 
Hebraea edita a complu-/ribus orthodoxis & catholicis, ob specialem/ qua 
afficiebantur ad eum reuerentiam, / quibus eius tumulum adornarunt / in ecclesia 
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The Coppie is followed by a dixain on the same subject, and an 
epitaph to Pierre de Cornu. As this epitaph is one of the rare ex- 
amples in the works of Beaulieu of the jeux rythmiques for which 
the Rhétoriqueurs have been so severely criticized and of which 
Marot is not free, we reproduce it below in its entirety: 


Epitaphe du dict Pierre de Cornibus, notaire susdict. 
Cy gist le corps du grand escorniffleur 
De Cornibus, qui fueille encor ny fleur, 
Ne fruict aulcun ne feit par son corner, (Ieh. 15.) 
Ne par les corps nudz d’esprit, flagorner, 
Fors fruict amer et d’odeur cornardine, (Matt. 23.) 
De quoy maint paouure homme trop cornard disne, (2 Thess. 2. b. c.) 
Croyant aux dictz de ce cornemuseur 
Qui tant estoit 4 sa corne amuseur, 
Qu’il se baignoit en cornemuserie, 
Dont n’est cornu qu’encor ne muse et rie 
Du zele ardant, ce dict un cornard hier, (Ieh. 16. a.) 
QOn’auoit de viure encor ce cornardier, 
Pour plus auoir de par son cornet heur, 
Et des Chrestiens estre encor cornetteur, 
Cornant l’aureille aux haultz Roys couronnez (Apo. 19. d.) 
Pour les brusler, pendre, et rendre escornez. 
Mais de sa corne il n’a ia corné tant 
Qu’il ait peu veoir ce qu’alloit cornettant. 
Car Dieu froissé a son cornet mus ard 
Auec le maistre aussi cornemusard. 
Et le Diuin Cor corne et cornera (Isa. 58. a. 40. b.) 


Tant, que tous roys et rocz escornera, Gregorius 
Plustost qu’il n’ait bruit sur tout cornement, in mora- 
Car tout cor aultre et aultre corne ment. libus. 
Aussi Satan chordera de sa chorde Euenire 


fratrum mino-/rum Parisien/ siam. Excudebat Adamus Saulnier. Parisiis / 
1542, octavo, 32 unnumbered pages. Picot says of Cornibus, “ Pierre de Corne, 
Cornu, ou de Cornibus, est resté célébre entre tous les Sorbonistes pour la rage 
avec laquelle il poursuivit les protestants. Rabelais ne lui a pas épargné ses 
traits satiriques.’ Cf. also, Guiffrey, Marot, vol. iii, p. 942. Rabelais, Livre iii, 
chap. xiv (ed. Moland, p. 244), “Il dit, par Dieu, vray; tu seras coqu, homme de 
bien, je t’en asseure, tu auras belles cornes. Hay, hay, hay, nostre maistre de 
Cornibus. Dieu te gard! Fais nous deux motz de predication, et je feray la 
queste parmi la paroisse,” etc. 
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Tout cornettard qui a cestuy n’accorde, plerumque 
Et n’yra si chordé Cordeiller potest ut 
Qui le puisse ong d’ame et corps deslier. nos letificet 
Parquoy (Lecteur) laisse la cornardise inimici ruina, 
De ce corneur (quoy qu’aultre cornard dise) charitate, in 
Et en passant dy: Bran pour le cornard nobis perma- 
Qui gist icy a tort, quand son corps n’ard.*** nente diuina. 


As we have seen in a preceding chapter (chapter 4), Beaulieu 
arrived in Geneva on the first of May, 1537. He dedicated to that 
city Le Dieu gard de l'autheur a la ville et aux citoyens de Geneue. 
In that poem he asks that God protect the officers of Geneva, the 
nobles, the merchants, the workingmen, and the women whom he 
asks if it is not better to hear a sermon about God than to listen 
to the saying of mass: 


Vault il pas mieulx le repos d’esperit 

Que de ce corps qui a la fin pourrit? 

Vault il pas mieux tendre au ciel voz courages 
Que babiller pres de sourdes ymages? 

Vault il pas mieulx dire 4 Dieu voz secretz 

Qu’a un grand tas d’idiotz indiscretz? (Psal. 37.) 


Which is better, he queries, to give clothing and food to the poor or 
to puppets of gold, silver, stone or wood? He would have said a 
Dieu gard to the chanoynes, caphardz, nonnains, to the priests and 
monks, he tells us, but he has not seen any! 


Aussi (pour vray) quelcun m’a faict a croire 
Qu’ilz sont allez ailleurs tenir leur foire, 
Dont suis marry ne les veoir au besoing, (Ieh. 2. c.) 
Pour ce qu’on dict qu’ilz sont gens de bien loing. 
Ce non obstant, Dieu leur doint 4 congnoistre 
Qu’est de prestrise et l’office de prestre, 
Voire aultrement que le Pape n’escript, 
Et doint a tous un coeur en Iesus Christ. 
Ainsi soit il.*™ 
178 Chrest. res., p. 175. For a discussion of the rime of the Rhétoriqueurs, 
cf. Guy, L’Ecole des Rhétoriqueurs, p. 82, “Les complications et les jeux 
rhythmiques.” 
114 Chrest. Res., pp. 178, 179. 
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He also addresses a dixain to the same city, in which he states that 
the nom tourné for Geneva (Genéve) is Vengée: 





Car Dieu voyant qu’on m’auoit affligée, 

Vengée m’a de mes meschantz suppostz, (Luc. 18. a. b.) 

Or vais ie et vien, ie trote, i’ay campos 

Et liberté saincte et Euangelique, 

Sans craindre plus la secte Papistique (Ieh. 8. d.) 

Ne tout enfer, car Iesus est mon maistre, (Psal. 27. a. b.) 
Lequel de toute idolatrie inique 

M’a deliurée, et luy gloire en puisse estre. (1. Tim. 1. d.)*% 





{ In the chapter on the Divers Rapportz Beaulieu’s share in the | 
i blason literature was discussed. In the Chrestienne Resiouyssance 

he repudiates his indecent poems, and as a sort of atonement pub- | 
lishes a Blason spirituel a la louenge du tres digne corps de Iesus 


Christ. The opening lines of the poem tell of his changed attitude: 


Quand me souuient de sept blasons lubriques 
Qu’au Liure dict: Blasons anathomiques 

Ie mis iadis, a la louange & fame 

De la beaulté externe de la femme, 

T’ay aduisé & pensé en moy mesme 

Qu’il seroit bon faire un blason huictiesme, 
Pour decorer un homme que ie scay, 

Qui m’ayme bien, car i’en ay faict l’essay. 
Veu que la femme abuse bien souuent 

Des dons de Dieu s’on les luy met deuant. 
Parquoy ie vueil m’employer sus & ius 

A blasonner l’homme Christ, dict Iesus, (Ti. 2. b.) 
Mon aduocat vers Dieu tres sainct & digne. 


Altho he realises that he is very unworthy of the task, still He 
proceeds to inscribe in verse a little of his aduis. The poem is of 
great length. It seems to have been popular, for it was revised 
and reprinted. The revised version is even longer than the first.17® 
175 Op. cit., p. 190, Dixain, auquel la cité de Geneue se glorifie au Seigneur. 
176 Te Souuerain/ Blason d’honneur,/a la louange du tresdigne corps / de 


Iesus Christ,/ composé par Eustorg, aultrement/ dict: Hector de beaulicu, 
Ministre / euangelique, natif, aussi, de la uille de/ Beaulieu, au bas pays de 
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The tone of the poem is somewhat shocking to the modern reader. 
Beaulieu describes the graces of Christ’s body in the same way that 
he praised the beauty of the membres feminins: 


O donc Iesus, certes tes nobles membres (Luc. 2. a. b.) 
N’ont pas esté nourriz es belles chambres, (Ieh. 4. a.) 
Et ton beau chef qu’on deburoit tant priser, 
N’a pas tousiours eu oii se reposer. (Mat. 8. c.) 
Aussi tes yeulx columbins pleins de grace (Ieh. 18. d.) 
N’ont pas esté sans plorer long espace, (Marc. 15. b.) 
Et sans sentir maintz souffletez et crachatz, 
Lors qu’a t’occire on faisoit le pourchas. 
Ton ventre blanc et trop plus clair qu’yuoire (Canti. 5. d.) 
(Matt. 21. c.) 
A eu souuent faim de menger et boire. (Ieh. 19. c.) 
Voire tes piedz, tes mains et ton costé 
De lance et cloux ont maint effort gousté. (Ieh. 19. f. 20. f.) 
Tes iambes mesme ont senti mainte estorce 
Des fiers bourreaulx qui les tiroyent a force.’ 


The greater part of the poem, however, is devoted to the praise of 
Christ’s good deeds and is not limited to the rather undignified por- 
trayal of his physical charms. The poem ends as follows: 


Brief, pour conclure (amy tres singulier) 
Tu me plaictz plus que d’aultres un milier. 
Et a chascun ie denonce et declaire, 


Lymosin./ Et extraict d’un sien liure, intitulé: / Chrestienne resiowyssanse. 
Reueu, / despuis, et augmenté par luy mesme, comme on uerra. (No place and 
no date), 8vo, 14 fol., City Library of Zurich, Variaband, VI, 263, 6. On page 
2 we read: 

DrIxaIn. 


Tous blasons d’armes et d’amours (Psal. 52. a. b.) 
Retirez uous, pour faire place 
Aux belliqueux et nobles tours 
De Iesus, qui tous uous efface. (Philip. 2. a. b.) 
Ostez uous de deuant sa face, 
Car, uostre los tasche a l’honneur 
De la chair qu’il a en honneur: (Gen. 6. a. b.) 
A cause de ses deffaillances. 
Cachez uous, donc, blasons d’erreur, 
Ou, louez Christ et ses uaillances. (Psal. 150. a. b.) 
177 Chrest. Res., p. 213. 
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Que toy absent, rien ne me scauroit plaire. 
Dong, tire moy (cher amy), tire moy (Cant. 1. a.) 

Tusques a toy, car ie languis d’esmoy, 

Pour lindicible amour que ie te porte. (Cant. 5. c.) 
Si tu le fais, ie te dy et rapporte: 

Que ie courray apres toy si dehait, 

Que de ton corps i’auray tout mon souhait, 

Et te voyant a l’heure face a face, 

N’auray plus peur que ma ioye s’efface. (1. Cor. 13.) 

Ainsi soit il. 


The Blason d’honneur is followed, in the volume under consider- 
ation, by a lengthy prose piece, La generalle croisade, anciennement 
donnée et despuis nouuellement confirmée par nostre sainct Pere. 
Auec plusieurs grandz priuileges, pardons et indulgences a perpetuité, 
comme on pourra veoir cy apres. In this Crotsade the first thing 
that the people demand is freedom to read the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue: “ Liberté de lire la Bible en langue vulgaire: 


“ Premierement, toutes personnes de quelque estat, sexe et condi- 
tion qu’ilz soyent, qui se croiseront et enrolleront comme est dict 
dessus, pourront licitement tenir a leur maison, porter partout, lire 
en secret ou publiquement, de iour, de nuict et a toutes heures, un 
liure intitulé la Bible (Iosu. 1. b., 2. Ti. 3. d.), contenant le vieulx 
et nouueau Testament, et ce en langaige Ebrieu, Grec, Latin, Fran- 
cois, Italien, Allemand, et generallement en quelconque aultre langue 
qu’ilz vouldront et qu’ilz entendront le mieulx, et ot ilz prendront 
plaisir. (1 Co. 14.) 


Other divisions of the generalle croisade are: Permission de 
prescher par tout, Liberté de laisser les loix humaines, in which he 
expresses his disapproval of pilgrimages and of other voyages fan- 
tastiques, of depriving one’s self of meat and other food on certain 
days, of the law forbidding the marriage of priests and many other 
things of which no mention is made in the Bible. He also asks for 
Planiere remission aux destructeurs des ydoles, for Relaxation des 
peynes de Purgatoire, and that all these pardons be given without 
money: 


“Les iours esleuz pour recepuoir de nostre main les pardons de la 
dicte Croisade, commenceront inclusivement tous les ans, a la pre- 
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miere heure qu’il plaira 4 nostre souueraine Maiesté appeller les 
subiectz dudict nostre Filz Iesus Christ, a la foy d’iceluy. (Ro. 8, e. f.) 
. . . L’Eglise deputée pour recepuoir les dictz pardons est la seule 
Eglise de Christ. Datum pro copia: Paulus Apostolus Iesu Christ. 
(2. Timot. 3. d.).”!78 


b. Psalms 


The question that has been most discussed by those who have 
written about Beaulieu is whether he ever published the volume of 
psalms which was referred to in the correspondence between Calvin 
and Viret.’*® A book of psalms containing an exhortation by Beau- 
lieu, gave rise to the discussion. The volume is entitled: Les Psalmes 
de David translatez d’Ebrieu en langue Francoyse, mdxxxix. 
(1539).7®° On the last leaf is a quotation from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians, followed by the Exhortation au lecteur fidele: 


En lieu de la lettre lubrique, 
(Dont iadis souillas la musique, 
En ant que tu n’en vsas bien) 
Boute maintenant ta practique 
Es chansons que Dauid t’applique: 
Aultrement ton chant ne vault rien, 
Icy peus veoir quand et combien, 
Le chanter est bon par mesure. 
Je te pri donq, suys ce moyen, 
Et tost seras musicien, 
Voire, et ta voix sera plus seure. 
H. D. B. 
Gloyre a Dieu seul. 


We have seen that Gloire a Dieu seul was the anagram at the end of the 
Divers Rapportz of both 1540 and 1545. The initials, too, are surely 
Beaulieu’s, while the sentiment of the exhortation only strengthens 
the identification. At the end of the volume is an address in Latin, 


178 Chrest. Res., pp. 215-227. 

179 Chapter 4. 

180 This volume was in the library of Henry Huth and then passed to his 
son Alfred Huth of Fosbury Manor, near Hungerford, England. The latter 
died in 1910 and the library was put on sale. The book has 112 pages. I have 
been unable to procure a manuscript copy or a photograph of it. Cf. Huth 
Library Catal., London, 1889, vol. iv, pp. 1193-1104. 
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“Petrus Robertus Olivetanus candido lectori,” on the manner of 
translating the preterite and the future of Hebrew words.** The 
same exhortation is to be found in another “ Psautier” without 
music, printed at Paris in 1551: Les cinquante Psalme (sic) du pro- 
phete royal Dauid, traduictz en rithme Francoyse par Clement Marot 
et autres autheurs, Paris, Estienne Mesuire, 1551, 32mo.'** It 
would be very difficult to prove that Beaulieu was the author of these 
psalms. The letter in which he speaks of having psalms to be printed 
“tous corrigés” is dated the end of August, 1540. The volume of 
the Huth library bears the date of 1539. It could hardly, therefore, 
be the psalms of which Calvin and Viret speak. According to Her- 
minjard, it would first have to be proved that Beaulieu had seriously 
studied Hebrew, either at Geneva or at Lausanne under Imbert Pac- 
colet. Then it would still have to be shown that the 1537 edition 
mentioned by Brunet, which is avowedly by Olivetan, differs from 
the 1539 edition. It is possible that the second is only a reprint of 
the first, to which the editor had simply added as an Exhortation 
finale the few lines by Beaulieu. It is very plausible that a man who 
wrote verse so easily as Beaulieu, would have written the psalms in 
verse, not in prose. In the letter of Viret to Farel we read: “ Ad- 
monuit praeteria Beza, Bustorgium (probably a faulty reading of 
the manuscript for Eustorgium) dedisse Oporino suam in Epistolas 
Pauli versionem et paraphrasin gallicis rhythmis imprimendam.” 
(Vol. xiii, no. 1282 of the Corpus reform.) In Viret’s letter to 
Calvin he says that Beaulieu “ Laboravit annos multos in reddendis 
psalmis aliquot et epistolis paulinis carmine gallico” (Epist. 621). 
It is evident that it was a question of verse translations. We must 
also remember that Beaulieu did not come to Switzerland until May, 
181 Brunet (p. 213) does not mention this edition but gives one printed at 
Geneva in 1537, “translatez et reveu par Belisem de Belimakon,” the pseudonym 
of Robert Olivetan: Les Psalmes / de David / Translatez d’Ebriu en Francoys / 
S. Paul aux Coloss./ seignes/ MDXXXVII (1537). Fin du livre des Psalmes, 
translaté et revue par Belisem de Belimakon (Olivetan), Genéve, small 12mo. 
182 Douen, Clément Marot et le Psautier huguenot, 1878, 1879, 2 vols. quarto, 
vol. ii, p. 647, says: “ Volume fort élégant, dit M. Bovet, contenant outre les 
Psaumes, une Exhortation en vers, signée H.D.B., les épitres de Marot au Roi 
et aux dames., E. Pasquier au Lecteur, et une épitre en vers a Henri II. par 
Gilles d’Aurigny; les autres de deux auteurs désignés par les initiales C.R. et 


C.B., Bibliothéque de Genéve.” Cf. also Herminjard, Correspondance des Ré- 
formateurs, vol. vi, no. 886, note 5. 
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1537. There is no evidence in his Divers Rapportz of his knowing 
Hebrew, and he surely could not have acquired that knowledge in a 
few months! Douen says concerning the 1539 edition: “ On ne voit 
pas ce que ces vers, qui sont évidemment d’Eustorg (Hector) de 
Beaulieu, ont a faire a la suite d’un Psautier en prose: ils eussent 
bien mieux convenu a un Psautier en vers destiné a étre chanté, et 
l’on serait presque tenté de supposer que I’auteur les a écrits pour les 
Psaulmes de Clément Marot, auxquels les timbres auraient été 
ajoutés.”?5* Why not suppose that Beaulieu wrote the poem to serve 
as an introduction to his own translation which he was already 
planning? 

Clément-Simon (p. 36 of the Curiosités) includes the psalms of 
1539 among the works of Beaulieu. He agrees with Herminjard 
when he says that the 1539 edition is but a reprint of the 1537 edi- 
tion. He cites the letters by Calvin and Viret from which one may 
conclude that Beaulieu worked for many years on his translations, 
and also on melodies to the same. True enough, he says, these letters 
date from 1545: 


“Elles n’en prouvent pas moins qu’Eustorg avait traduit les 
psaumes en vers et il devient ainsi vraisemblable que la traduction par 
lui déja publiée était de sa fagon. En 1545, il pouvait s’agir d’une 
réimpression avec la musique. On n’est pas en mesure d’éclaircir 
positivement la question, parce que le seul exemplaire connu des 
Psalmes, n’a pas été décrit. On n’a recu communication que du 
titre. Cet exemplaire appartenait en 1879 4 M. Henry Huth, a Lon- 
dres. En tout cas, Eustorg a édité l’ouvrage, y a mis du sien; c’est 
une de ces publications.” 


Clément-Simon’s enthusiasm for his compatriot Beaulieu seems to 
have blinded him a little concerning the question of the psalms. 
We do not believe that our poet had anything to do with the little 
volume of 1537. Only the discovery of Beaulieu’s manuscript could 
solve definitely the problem. 


c. “L’Espinglier des filles” and the revised edition “la Doctrine et 
instruction des filles chrestiennes.” 


M. Hauser, in his Etudes sur la Réforme francaise, devotes a 
chapter to the Petits livres du xvi* siécle, in which he states : 


183 Douen, op. cit., p. 647. 
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“Ces petits livrets sortent par milliers des presses clandestines de 
Meaux et d’Alencon, des presses protestantes de Lyon et de Genéve, 
et bien qu’on les ait souvent brilés avec leurs détenteurs, on en trouve 
un grand nombre dans nos bibliothéques. (p. 87) .. . Le petit 
in-8° de ce temps-la, dont le format ne dépasse gueére celui de nos 
petits in—16, et qui n’est composé que de cing a dix feuilles d’impres- 
sion, se glissait facilement dans la balle du colporteur. Portatif et 
maniable, il jouait un rdle analogue a celui que joueront la gazette au 
xvii® siécle et le journal 4 notre époque. Sous cette forme légére, 
insaisissable, toute une littérature réformée a pénétré les milieux les 
plus divers. Traductions de Luther, petits traités, recueils de priéres, 
se sont répandus partout.”’?* 


Though in this study Mr. Hauser does not pretend to exhaust the sub- 
ject, he might have included a “livret” by Beaulieu, his well-known 
work, the Espinglier des filles..°° The first chapter of this work 
is devoted to the love of God: On doit aimer Dieu sur toutes choses 
(chap. ii), De l'amour qu’on doit au prochain (chap. iii), De ?amour, 
obeissance, qu’on doit a ses parens, & a tous autres superieurs. Beau- 


lieu’s ideas on the duties of a wife toward her husband are rather 
severe: 


“ Pourueu, toutesfois, que ce soit, par le congé & bon vouloir de 
vostre seigneur & mary, sans l’authorité & licence duquel nulle femme 
de bien ne s’esgare de sa maison, si les quotidiens & necessaires af- 
faires domestiques ne le requierent, (Tite. 2.) car il n’y a pere, mere, 
ne autre quelconque personne, a qui la licence, l’amour, charité, 


184 Hauser, Etudes sur la Réforme francaise, Paris, 1900, p. 255. 

185 The third, a posthumous edition, was published by Jean Saugrain. 
Baudrier, in the Bibliographie lyonnaise, 4° série, Lyon, 1899, p. 317, says of 
Saugrain: “Libraire 4 Lyon, puis 4 Pau. Naquit en l’année 1518 a Ferriéres- 
Haut-Clochier, autrement Sainte-Christine, diocése prés d’Evreux. Quitta fort 
jeune le pays de sa naissance avec envie de voir les pays étrangers. Passa 
en Italie, Espagne. Revenu en France en 1550, s*habitua a2 Lyon... .” Cf. 
also, Cartier, Imprimeurs et Libraires Lyonnais, xiv® siécle, Lyon, 1899 (Extrait 
de la Revue du Lyonnais), p. 16: “Il avait comme tant d’autres de ses confréres, 
embrassé le protestantisme et devint l’un des adeptes les plus militants de la 
nouvelle religion. Associé avec Benoit Rigaud, son oncle, de 1555 a 1558, il 
s’en sépara pour se livrer plus librement a la publication des ouvrages de 
polémique protestante. Sa librairie devint le foyer d’ot' se répandirent tant de 
piéces anonymes, si rares aujourd’hui. Saugrain quitta Lyon en 1573 pour 
aller s’établir 4 Pau; il est fort probable que ce changement de résidence fut 
déterminé par les massacres et les violences qui furent 4 Lyon les conséquences 
de la Saint-Barthélemy.” (For the first two editions cf. Rom. Rev., vol. vi, 
p. 217.) 
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craincte & subiection, enuers le mary en toutes choses, ne doiue estre 
preferée (Gen. 3. Ephes. 5).” 


From chapter iv to chapter xiv we have receptes spirituelles relat- 
ing to the parts of the body. In chap. iv, receptes spirituelles, pour 
les cheueux & la teste, we read ‘he following: 


“ Touchant le regime & gouuernement de vostre corps, ie vous en 
toucheray ici sommairement aulcuns points selon la sainte Escriture. 
Premierement vos cheueux, & vostre teste (qui sont au plus haut de 
vostre corps) ne farderes, cresperes, ou entortilleres dissoluement, en 
les couurant d’or (i. Timoth. 2. I. Pier. 3), ou d’autres bagues super- 
flues. Et generallement vous ne porterez aucuns habits ne linges sur 
vous, qui sentent lubricité, ou dissolution: ains vous vous vestires & 
accousteres selon vostre estat, en toute modesté, & saincteté. Car 
sans user d’ambitieux accoustremens nous nous deuuons contenter 
d’estre moyennement couuerts (1. Timoth. 6.).” 


The next chapter is devoted to “receptes” for the face, in which 
Beaulieu says that one should not paint the face as the wicked queen 
Jezabel did, but rather be satisfied with the complexion given by God, 
“ & n’entreprendres rien sur vostre Facteur.” One should do nothing 
to corrupt nature so as to attract the heart of a person. Besides, the 
good and virtuous man will seek you much more for your fidelity and 
good morals than for your bodily beauty. In the following chapter, 
pour les aureilles (chap. vi), we are told that the ears are for hearing 
the Divine Law, all holy, good and honest words: 


“Vous ne les deues pas aussi faire seruir 4 escouter aucuns vil- 
lains contes, ou fables, n’aucunes folies mondaines, ou propos de lubri- 
cité (car cela corromproit voz bonnes moeurs) n’a ouir aussi aucunes 
chansons deshonnestes: ains plustost, si vous prenes plaisir a ouir 
aucuns chants, vous deues escouter ceux-la, qui sont faicts a l’honneur 
de Dieu, comme sont chansons spirituelles & plusieurs Pseaumes & 


” 


Cantiques. ...” - 


The eyes (chap. vii) are for contemplating heaven, reading the 
Psalms and the Scriptures, and looking at the poor with compassion 
for their misery. Do not, Beaulieu recommends, use your eyes for 
looking at “ farces mondaines, jeux de dez, ne de cartes, danses quel- 
conques, n’aucuns passetemps dissolus ou liures d’amours, n’autres 
prophanes escritures.”” The nose (chap. viii), the mouth and the 
tongue (chap. ix), the neck and chest (chap. x), the arms and hands 
(chap. xi), the legs and feet (chap. xii), and finally all the parts of 
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the body in general, and also the heart (chap. xiii), are included in 
Beaulieu’s Espinglier. In conclusion he says: 


“ Aussi vous noterez que ie ne vous ecrits pas cecy, pour vous 
faire peur, ou crainte: ains seulement pour vous admonester, & aussi 
toutes sortes de ieunes gens (1. Corin. 4.) de la terre: & vous aduertir 
ensemble des merueilleux & durs assauts que le diable vostre aduer- 
saire se prepare de vous donner, si vous viuez long temps en ce monde 
(1. Pierre 5.). A fin donques qu’estans bien fortifiées & armées de 
l’Escu de Foy (& de toutes autres armures de Dieu, Ephes. 6.) vous 
luy puissiez mieux resister.” 

The posthumous edition, known as the Doctrine et Instruction 
des filles chrestiennes, desirans de viure selon la Parole de Dieu, 
contains a lengthy poem entitled La repentance de ! homme pecheur. 
This poem is written in a very smooth and easy style and contains 
many lines of real beauty. The opening lines are: 


O Tout-puissant Seigneur, Dieu venerable, 
Clement, tardif a ire, et pitoyable, 

Pere abondant en sainte verité, 

En paix, douceur, et pure charité, 
Duquel la sainte & grand misericorde 
De pardonner aux offenseurs s’accorde, 
Ie te vien tous confesser les pechez 
Desquels ie sens mes esprits empeschez. 
Ie scay, Seigneur, toutes choses couuertes 
Estre a tes yeux claires & descouuertes ; 
Si ie disois que ne t’ay irrité, 

Menteur serois deuant ta Deité; 

Si i’auois soing de me iustifier, 

Ma bouche assez pourroit testifier 

Tout le contraire. Est-il de femme né 
Qui de pechez ne soit contaminé? 


Deuant tes yeux ie confesse humblement 
Qu’ay contre toy péché iniquement. (f. C 33, p. 21). 


The spirit of the poem is reminiscent of Marguerite of Navarre’s 
Miroir de lame pecheresse,'** and since Beaulieu mentioned the book 
elsewhere (Div. Rap. f. 82) there is no doubt that he was familiar 
with it, as well as with the Psalms. The Repentance ends with the 
following prayer: 


186 Marguerite de Navarre, Le miroir de lame pecheresse (1531). 
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Donques, Seigneur, par ta benigne grace, 
Ie te supply tous mes pechez efface, 

Me faisant vivre en toute sainteté, 

En continence et pure chasteté. 

En me vestant des armes de lumiere 
Pour reietter obscurté en arriere. 

Puis quand viendra mon ordonné trespas, 
Fay moy iouir de l’immortel repas 

Qui est promis a tous ceux et a celles 

Qui ont suivi de charité les zeles (p. 27). 


That Beaulieu often imitated rather slavishly the other contribu- 
tors to the Protestant song-books is incontestable. Yet we must re- 
member that he only followed the literary fashion; and we must also 
not lose sight of the fact that he tried to supply the wants of the 
Reformation movement. Turning popular songs into hymns was 
one of the prerequisites. One cannot blame Beaulieu, therefore, for 
his apparent lack of originality. He often, however, rose above the 
average and wrote some verse that places him above many of his 
contemporaries. 

The Chrestienne Resiouyssance is a very important volume in the 
history of the Swiss Reformation. In it we see our former priest as 
a strong exponent of the Calvinistic doctrines, and one of the chief 
contributors to the song-books of the Reformation. His talent was 
most successful when applied to satire. His travesties met with per- 
haps too sharp criticism. Though the reader might not be willing to 
accept the judgment of the Duc d’Aumale, that Beaulieu was the only 
poet of the Renaissance who could be compared with Marot, he must 
admit that Eustorg de Beaulieu deserves a high place among the 
poets of the period.*** 


HELEN J. Harvitt 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


(To be concluded) 


187 Cf. Téchener, Bull. du Bibliophile, Oct., 1867, “La facture des vers 
d’Eustorg de Beaulieu est facile, mais quelquefois négligée. Toutesfois c'est le 
seul poéte de l’époque de la Renaissance qui puisse étre comparé a Clément 
Marot.” Téchener here restates the opinion of the Duc d’Aumale, who was an 
admirer of our poet and who possessed a copy of the Chrestienne Resiouyssance. 
Le Duchat also appreciated Beaulieu, and in the Ducatania, vol. i, p. 134, he de- 
fends Beaulieu’s “ coqs a l’asne,” so severely criticized by the Abbé Lenglet. 
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FF Communications. Edited for the Folklore Fellows by JoHANNES Botte, 
KaarLe Kroun, Axet Otrtx,C. W.von Sypow. Nos. 1-21, Helsingfors and 
Hamina, 1911—-1915.1 
By far the most important contributions of recent years to the study of 

Folklore are contained in the publications of the society which we are about to 
review and it is strange that they should have attracted so little the attention of 
scholars in this country, a fact only partly explicable by the universal absorp- 
tion in the unhappy war now raging in Europe. It is my purpose to review at 
some length the contents of the contributions already issued by the Folklore 
Fellows and to urge the codperation of American scholars in this most inter- 
esting and valuable enterprise. All students in this country have experienced 
the great difficulty of collecting material for their work, owing to the lack of 
information in regard to sources hidden in public and private libraries, and to 
the entire want of codperation among the vast number of institutions of learning 
in America.2 The same difficulties are felt to a lesser degree by European 
scholars and it is to lessen these difficulties and to facilitate the study of Folklore 
in all lands that the present association has been formed, 

An account of the inception of the Association is given in a letter of Kaarle 
Krohn, dated Helsingfors, November 23, 1907 (“Erste mitteilung des folklor- 
istischen forscherbundes ‘FF’”). The writer mentions the rapid growth of 
material which has rendered work in this field increasingly difficult and finds 
the only solution in the mutual aid of fellow investigators. How can this aid 
be procured? In a conversation with Axel Olrik, a distinguished investigator 
and teacher of Folklore at the University of Copenhagen, they concluded that 
an international association for mutual aid must be founded. The most impor- 
tant matter, in their eyes, was the provision for copies, excerpts and translations 
of MSS. and scarce books. This could be possible only by means of a local 
association in each country. At the beginning it would not be necessary to ask 
for more than the exchange of material in order not to make too difficult the 
foundation of these associations. Their own interest in the matter would lead 
to the preservation of material in one place of deposit and its arrangement 
according to contents. The catalogues could at first give the different classes 
of material at any given place with references by numbers or pages. An asso- 





1 The contents will be indicated in the course of the review. 

2 A recent experience of mine may be of interest to other students of Folk- 
lore. I was unable to find certain works on Oriental Folklore and my attention 
was directed to the Cleveland Public Library by a reference in the Bulletin, 1912, 
No. 23, published by the U. S. Bureau of Education, “special collections in 
libraries in the United States.” A letter from the librarian contained the astound- 
ing information that “the statement that the collection consists of 10,000 vol- 
umes is an underestimate, as it numbers about 30,000 now, and Mr. White is still 
making additional donations.” 
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ciation of the local societies could have an influence on the scientific editions of 
the folklore material as well as on the promotion of some uniform plan to over- 
come linguistic difficulties. The ones who have had the labor of collecting the 
material should have the first claim to the results, for without publication in 
the native tongue it is impossible to keep alive the interest in Folklore. There 
are some traditions, especially those in metrical form, which must be published 
in the original, but an abstract in one of the cosmopolitan languages could be 
added, as in the case of Hunt’s Estnische dialekttexte. It is worth considering, 
whether in respect to the 20,000 Finnish and 10,000 Esthonian “ miarchen- 
varianten,” as well as all the other “ marchenvarianten ” of the world, it would 
not be well to give brief abstracts in a generally known language and to print in 
full only a selection of the best stories. 

Finally, the Association must labor for the elevation of Folklore to the level 
of a strictly trained science and for the introduction of this science as a branch 
of study into the universities. Krohn then refers to professorships already 
established in Christiania, Helsingfors and Copenhagen. 

As a result of Krohn’s letter an international association has been formed 
with local societies in Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Prague, 
Lemberg, Czernovitz, Reikiavik, Lund, Upsala, Athens, Petrograd, Moskow, 
Kazan, Dorpat, Budapest, Basel, and Munich. 

The statutes are found in FFC. 4, pp. 15-16, and, slightly amended, in 
FFC. 16, pp. 5-7. The name of the Society is indicated by the letters “FF” 
(Folklore Fellows, Folkeminde-Forskere, Fédération des Folkloristes, Folklor- 
istischer Forscherbund). The object of the Society is to facilitate strictly scien- 
tific research by making accessible to investigators folklore material from vari- 
ous countries and to edit publications of a scientific character in an easily under- 
stood language, or with abstracts in such a language. Such publications to be 
promoted by appearing under the imprint of the “ FF.” 

At the head of the Society is a managing committee to consist of at least 
three. This committee publishes the FF Communications, which contain: Com- 
munications concerning folklore materials in manuscript and printed collec- 
tions (catalogues of collections and systematic catalogues); accounts of the 
activity of folklore societies, institutions and investigators; an international 
exchange of communications concerning folklore questions; and, finally, folk- 
lore investigations of international importance and discussions of methods. The 
managing committee is authorized to give the imprint of the association to 
publications corresponding to the aim of the Society. There will be issued an 
“International Series.” and a “National Series”; of the latter a “ Northern 
Series,” embracing the Scandinavian and Finnish-Esthonian territory, will be 
issued first. New series can be instituted by the managing committee. So far 
as possible an information bureau or a representative of the FF Society shall 
be established in every provincial or national group of workers. Larger asso- 
ciations of folklore societies can form chief centers with the right, subject to 
the approval of the managing committee, to institute subordinate associations. 
These various associations receive gratis the FF Communications if they 
possess personal members of the “FF” and likewise collections of folklore. 

Personal members of the “ FF Society” can be received by each association 
or information bureau. The members are bound, until they withdraw, to sub- 
scribe for the FF Communications, which they receive at half the retail price in 
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installments of ten francs, not oftener than once a year. They are entitled, 
under the guarantee of the association concerned, to claim the agency of the 
Society for their investigations. Through the agency of the FF bureaus of 
information, chief and subordinate associations, copies, extracts and translations 
of MSS. and scarce printed works in public, and, so far as possible, in private, 
collections, can be procured. The materials under the supervision of the Society 
can, unless special permission be given, be used for no other purpose than sci- 
entific investigation, especially not for complete publication. 

The various associations shall themselves decide whether they deem it neces- 
sary to ask contributions from their members to cover the cost of running 
expenses and the risks they incurred in delivering scientific material. 

The managing committee is chosen every three years at a general congress 
or by a written ballot, by a simple majority. All information bureaus, chief and 
subordinate associations are entitled to one vote each, in case their personal 
members have selected and empowered a representative. In the same way 
changes in the statutes and the dissolution of the Society may be voted, a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the ballots cast being necessary. Propositions for the 
choice of the committee or motions for changes in the statutes must be sent in 
at least two months before the date of the election, and communicated by the 
committee to the bureaus of information within a month. 

The price for copying easily readable documents is fixed at about fr. 0.35 
for 1000 letters, or fr. 1 by the hour, for collation and research fr. 1.50 an 
hour. This is also the case for the copying of originals difficult to read, and 
of translations. Special agreement is necessary in the case of translations to 
be used for literary purposes. The above prices may be modified in cases of 
distance to be covered in large cities and limited access to sources. 

Four reports on the activities of the FF Society are published, at the end 
of Communications Nos. 4, 7, 12 and 21, and one special report of the Hungarian 
Section for the year 1913, at the end of No. 16. These reports contain lists of 
the organized local directors in various places, suggestion of the establishment 
of an international folklore journal with stress laid on the bibliographical side, 
brief notices of such important books as Bolte and Polivka’s Anmerkungen to 
Grimms’ tales, Pitré’s lectures at the University of Palermo, the creation of a 
professorship of northern folklore at the University of Copenhagen, consid- 
eration of a proposition to use Esperanto or Ido in the collection and transla- 
tion of marchen, and references to collections of South American folklore and 
similar collections in Finland awaiting the means of publication. There are 
also reports (in Nos. 12, 16) of the activity of the Hungarian Section during 
1912 and 1913. 

I have now disposed of the prefatory matter and can proceed to the descrip- 
tion and discussion of the contents of the twenty-one (minus No. 17, not yet 
issued) communications. These may be arranged into three classes: Systems 
or Ksts and catalogues of marchen; Essays; and Comparative Studies. I shall 
consider these in the above order, citing them by title and number in the Com- 
munications. 

As the object of the Society is to facilitate strictly scientific research by 
making accessible to investigators folklore material from various countries, it 
was proper to begin their publications with an account of the “ National Collec- 
tion of Folklore in Copenhagen,” by Axel Olrik, Director of the Collection 
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(No. 1, Helsingfors, 1910, pp. 1-9). The collection is cited by the abbreviation 
DFS (Dansk Folkemindesamling), and was founded in 1904-5 with the aim 
to contain “the folklore of Denmark and all that might serve for its illustra- 
tion.” The collection forms a part of the Royal Library at Copenhagen, but 
with its own direction and funds. Of the older collections of folklore all the 
great collections of Svend Grundtvig (1825-1883, the celebrated editor of ballads, 
professor in the University of Copenhagen) are incorporated in DFS. Collec- 
tions anterior to this (e. g., the ballad-books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) are scattered in several public libraries. In addition to the main 
collection of Svend Grundtvig, there are the Faeroic collection of Svend Grundt- 
vig and J. Bloch, the latter’s biographical collections concerning Svend Grundtvig 
and his wife, the new collection, the MSS. of Evald Tang Kristensen, and the 
Phonographical Section (containing among other things some Eskimo material). 

The above collection is arranged, so far as the mdarchen are concerned, 
according to a system elaborated by Svend Grundtvig and described in “The 
System of Tales in the Folklore Collection of Copenhagen,” by Astrid Lunding 
(No. 2, Helsingfors, 1910, pp. 13-24, paged continuously with No.1). The circa 
800 versions of tales in his MS. collections are here reduced to 134 (135, one 
number being left vacant) types (religious legends, animal stories and short 
humorous tales are not included in this number, each of these forming its own 
series in the Grundtvig MS.). These types form no system of incidents, but 
a system of actual tales, each represented by a number of versions which agree 
with one another in essential features. 

In the later classification of tales in the Copenhagen Collection this system 
is also followed. Types which are not represented in Grundtvig’s system are 
set apart as “ without number” (Udenfor nummer), or as “ religious legends,” 
“animal stories,” “short humoristic tales” (“ Legender,” “ Dyresagn,” “ Skem- 
tesagn”). Some day all these will be classified according to a system which 
“FF” is preparing. In the last few years some of the Grundtvig types have 
been subdivided under A, B, etc. Sometimes these letters signify that one type 
of tale has two individual versions, sometimes also that two different tales have 
been incorrectly placed under one type. The distinction between these two 
classes is, however, in some cases uncertain. For better identification there is 
named if possible for each type one printed Danish version and one of other 
great collections, especially Grimms’ Kinder- und Hausmdarchen. 

This system of Grundtvig opens up a very important question treated at 
some length in the preface to “ Verzeichnis der Marchentypen mit Hiilfe von 
Fachgenossen ausgearbeitet” von Antti Aarne (No. 3, Helsingfors, 1910, pp. 
x, 63). The object of the Society, as we have seen, is to make accessible to 
investigators folklore material from various countries and to publish catalogues 
of collections of the same. It can easily be seen that much time and expense 
would be spared by investigators if there were some standard system of classi- 
fication to which the marchen of different countries could be referred by num- 
bers, and such a system Aarne proposes in the Communication before us. The 
idea of a general index or classification of marchen is not new. As long ago 
as 1864 J. G. von Hahn in his Griechische und Albanesische Marchen, vol. I, 
pp. 45-64, gave an elaborate system of “ Marchen- und Sagformeln,” based 
largely on mythology, and with comparative references to the mdarchen of other 
countries. It is still a very convenient and useful classification. In 1866 the 
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Rev. S. Baring-Gould prepared such a classification for the first edition of W. 
Henderson’s Notes on the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England and 
the Borders, with an appendix on Household Stories, by S. Baring-Gould. 
This list was revised by the late Mr. Joseph Jacobs for the original edition of 
the Handbook of Folklore, published by the Folk-Lore Society in 1890, and 
again in the new and enlarged edition of 1914. Mr. Jacobs also prepared for 
the Folk-Lore Congress, 1891, a List of Folk-Tale Incidents Common to Euro- 
pean Folk-Tales, with Bibliographical References. About the same time P. 
Sébillot published an exhaustive index of Les incidents des contes populaires 
de la Haute-Bretagne, Vannes, 1892. The English Folk-Lore Society has also 
undertaken the tabulation of Folk-Tales on the most elaborate scale (see Folk- 
Lore Journal, VII, 1880, p. 11 and at end, and “ Folk-Lore,” vol. I, at end, in 
all sixty tales, with incidents, but not indexed as yet). There are also excellent 
classified notes in Steel and Temple’s Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, n. d. (re- 
printed with omission of notes, and no reference to previous edition, by Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York, 1894). In this country a similar attempt 
has been made in The Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XXI, pp. 24, 222, 
“Catch-words for Mythological Motives” and “Catch-words in American 
Mythology,” by R. H. Lowrie and A. L. Kroeber. 

It is still a disputed question whether mdrchen are stories with a more or 
less fixed plot, or a mere kaleidoscopical congeries of incidents varied at the will 
of the narrator. I think scholars now generally accept the first view, a view 
corroborated by the substantial similarity everywhere of marchen of the same 
type or group. However this may be, a catalogue or classification of marchen 
as such will be more useful to the student than mere lists of incidents, many of 
which occur in mdarchen belonging to totally different classes. As Aarne says, 
p. iii, “ How greatly would the labor of gathering material be lightened if all the 
collections of marchen thus far printed had been arranged on the same system. 
The investigator would have been in a position to discover in a moment in each 
collection the material he needed, whereas he is now compelled to look through 
the entire work if he wants to make himself familiar with its contents. For 
each editor has arranged his collection as seems fit to him and few have been 
guided by any profound knowledge of the subject. Related materials are often 
scattered here and there.” Before explaining the arrangement of the new cata- 
logue of types, Aarne acknowledges that his own has no claim to completeness. 
The material on which it is based is the Finnish manuscript collections, Grundt- 
vig’s Danish collection and the Kinder- und Hausmiarchen of the Grimms. For 
the present, with the exception of a few additions, only the types which appear 
in the collections mentioned are represented. Room is left for enlargement by 
extra numbers (the number of the types is 540, or, with variants, 587; the num- 
bers used in the catalogue reach 1960). If in the course of time this should be 
exceeded, exponents can be used, e. g., 1651, 165%, etc., or variants can be ex- 
pressed by letters, e. g., Type 313 may have three variants, 313 A, 313 B, 313 C. 
The different types have their number in the catalogue and might be cited by 
these numerical designations alone, but in addition a name is given to every 
marchen. So far as possible the names which are familiar from the collections 
of the Grimms and Grundtvig have been preserved. The individual marchen- 
typen are so far as possible based on complete stories. 

“Tt would have been possible,” Aarne says, “to have worked out a sys- 
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tematic list of separate episodes and motifs, but this would have resulted in 
such a dismemberment of the complete stories that the student would have had 
much less use from the catalogue. Sometimes, however, it has been necessary 
to depart from the method indicated. For example, the separate stories of 
the cycle of the ‘stupid devil’ are related by the people in such different combi- 
nations that it was necessary to enter each of these episodes under its own 
number. This applies partly also to the ‘animal stories’ and the ‘jests’ 
(Schwankmarchen). This course seemed the most practical, otherwise too 
general conclusions might have been drawn. It should also be observed that 
the separate stories which usually appear as part of a longer tale, sometimes 
appear alone by themselves, and then deserve by all means an independent 
mention.” 

All the marchen in the Catalogue of Types are divided into three principal 
groups: animal stories, stories proper (mdrchen), and jests. The animal stories 
are arranged according to the animals involved and the stories relating to the 
same animal are placed together. Where several animals appear in the same 
story, it is classified according to the most prominent animal. 

The largest group, stories proper, are divided into magic- or wonder-stories, 
stories of a legendary nature, stories of the nature of novelle, and stories relat- 
ing to the “stupid devil.” For the division of the magic-stories (Zauber- 
marchen) the wonderful, supernatural agent has been decisive. Thus arise the 
groups: the supernatural adversary (in which group reference is made to the 
closely related “devil” stories); the supernatural husband; the supernatural 
task; the supernatural helper; the supernatural object; the supernatural power 
or knowledge; and, finally, the group in which another supernatural element 
(Moment) occurs. These groups, so far as possible, are divided according to 
their contents into new subdivisions, as is also the case with the legendary and 
novelistic marchen. 

Sometimes it happens that the same mdarchen can be referred to two dif- 
ferent groups. The agent most important for the action decides its place, but 
the story is mentioned in the second group, in parenthesis, with a reference 
to its place in the first. Such references are employed in other parts of the 
catalogue. It may also be observed that related types as well as individual 
incidents which are found in several different types are also provided with 
references. 

The first division of the jests is the “ Wise men of Gotham” (Schildbiirger- 
geschichte), which are divided into classes according as they have to do with 
agriculture, cattle raising, fishing, hunting, housebuilding, food, etc. Then 
come “ married couples,” “ wife and husband.” In the last mentioned and larger 
group are stories of the “clever man,” “luck through chance,” the “ foolish 
man” and the “priest.” In stories of priests they are generally fooled, and 
frequently by the sexton, which fact has been taken into consideration in the 
arrangement of “ priest-stories.” The last group of jests comprises the “ stories 
of lies,” divided into stories of the chase, of big animals, big objects, etc. 

It is sometimes difficult to draw a sharp line between “legendary” mdarchen 
and “magic” marchen in which a supernatural adversary appears, and likewise 
between “novelistic” marchen and “jests.” Some “devil-stories” and some 
“ thieves-stories ” constitute such border cases. 

A word or two may be said in regard to the numbering of the types, which 
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is continuous from beginning to end of the catalogue. This has been done for 
practical reasons, for if, as was first contemplated, each principal group of 
stories received its own numerical series, large numbers would, it is true, have 
been avoided, but the notation of the stories would have been too complicated.? 

I have not space here to criticize Aarne’s catalogue. It would certainly be 
an enormous convenience for students of mdrchen if some such system could 
be adopted, and Aarne’s is perhaps as good as could be devised. I imagine, 
however, that scholars will always find it safer to use some sort of catch-word 
for the story itself, and to specify in some detail the character of the variants. 

A system of story-types having been established, it remained to apply it to 
the mdarchen of a particular country or province or to some classes of méarchen. 
This has been done in five numbers (Nos. 5, 6, 8, 9 and 19) of the Communica- 
tions, which I shall now briefly describe.* 

The first is “ Finnische Marchenvarianten. Verzeichnis der bis 1908 gesam- 





$In a subsequent communication, “ Ubersicht der mit dem Verzeichnis der 
Marchentypen in den Sammlungen Grimms, Grundtvigs, Afanasjews, Gonzen- 
bachs und Hahns iibereinstimmenden Marchen” (No. 10, Helsingfors, 1912, p. 
15), Aarne gives the correspondence of the numbers in his “ Catalogue of Story- 
Types” with the stories in the five important collections of German, Swedish, 
Russian, Italian and Greek stories by the collectors mentioned in the title. 

4 Before doing so, however, it may be well to call attention to the suggestion 
of Krohn (FFC, No. 4, pp. 13-14) for the use of letters in the analysis of the 
variants of a story-type. The quarters of the globe are indicated by Eu, As, Af, 
Am, Au, in fat letters or italics. When the European variants precede, the designa- 
tion for Europe may be omitted. A capital letter has regularly the signification 
of an initial. Each small letter can be used for any desired designation. Abbre- 
viations must contain at least two small letters (Ital. not It.). Where two or 
more capitals are used, the first indicates a wider, the second a narrower, lin- 
guistic community. A third capital can occasionally be used as designation of 
locality. Generally it is preferable to use small letters in designating localities, 
whose initials would burden the memory. The scheme, then, is the following: 
First capital: C= Celts, F = Finn-Ugrians, G—= Germans, R= Romanic peo- 
ples, S=Slavs, T=Turks. First and second capital: CB—=Bretons, CI = 
Irish, CS = Scotch, CW = Welsh, FE=Esthonians, FF = Finns, FL = Lap- 
landers, FM=Magyars, FP=Permians (“syrjanen, wotjaken”), FU= Ugrians 
on the Ural (“ostjaken, wogulen”), FW = Volga peoples (“ mordwinen, tschere- 
missen”), GD = Danes, GE = English, GG= Germans in the narrower sense, 
“ Deutsche,” GH = Dutch, GI = Icelanders, GN = Norwegians, GS = Swedes, 
GSF or simply GF = Swedes in Finnland, German Finns, GV = Flemings, RE 
= Spaniards, RF=French, RI =Italians, RL=Ladin, Friuli, and Rheto- 
Romanic, RP = Portuguese, RR= Roumanians, SB = Bulgars, SC = Czechs 
and Slovaks, SP = Poles, SR = (Great-) Russians, SS = Serbians, Croats and 
Slovenes, SU = Ukrainians (Little-Russians), and Ruthenians, SW = Wends, 
TC=“ Cuwaschen,” TK= Kirghiz, TO=Ottomans, TT = Tatars. Isolated 
peoples of Europe are designated by three letters, one large and two small: 
Alb = Albanians, Bas = Basques, Gre = Greeks, Let = Letts, Lit = Lithuanians, 
Sam = Samoyeds. I have given this system of nomenclature in full, as the 
author would be grateful for criticisms and suggestions. 
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melten Aufzeichnungen mit der Unterstiitzung der finnischen Litteraturgesell- 
schaft ausgearbeitet” von Antti Aarne (No. 5, Hamina, 1911, pp. xxxii, 167). 
In the preface the editor gives an account of the collection of Finnish Volks- 
marchen down to 1908. The first stories, two animal tales, appeared in 1783, 
and little was done until the foundation of the Finnish Literary Society in 1831. 
The interest then was confined almost exclusively to the Kalevala and the epic 
poems on which it was based. The object was chiefly a belletristic one. In 
1866 the interest was in the dialects in which the stories were told. This led to 
the careful collection of the stories, but as the object was to foster the study 
of philology little was done for the stories themselves. Since 1880, however, 
the scientific value of the marchen has been recognized and a great impulse has 
been given to collection. On the first of January, 1908, over 26,600 stories had 
been collected, and since then several thousand more have been added. One 
collector, Kaarle Krohn, now professor of Folklore in the University of Hel- 
singfors, gathered about 8500 marchen and sagen, and published in 1885 a cata- 
logue of the tales acquired by the Society above mentioned. Aarne has now, 
in the Communication before us, arranged the vast body of material according 
to his system of typical tales and catalogued them according to printed and 
manuscript sources. The latter are arranged geographically and two maps are 
given, the second showing by shaded colors the frequency of collection in the 
various parishes of Finland. This Catalogue of Aarne, the result of prodigious 
labor, places the treasures of Finnish marchen at the disposal of scholars in 
other lands, and undoubtedly will contribute, as the author wishes, to making 
the need of such catalogues more widely known. 

We may consider as a supplement to the work just mentioned Oskar Hack- 
man’s “Katalog der Marchen der finnlandischen Schweden mit Zugrundele- 
gung von Aarnes Verzeichnis der Marchentypen” (No. 6, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 
iii, 38). Story-types or variations not in Aarne’s Catalogue are given with a 
brief description and marked with an asterisk. The frequency with which this 
occurs shows the difficulty of making anything like a complete catalogue of 
types. With these two catalogues the student can now have at his command a 
summary of the entire marchen material of Finland. 

The remaining Catalogues are of a different nature, and concern limited 
fields or topics. From the Finnish material catalogued in the two works just 
mentioned, Aarne has made a “ Verzeichnis der finnischen Ursprungssagen und 
ihrer Varianten” (No. 8, Hamina, 1912, p. 23). The Catalogue contains 132 
legends concerning the origin of the world, its inhabitants, animals, birds, fishes, 
insects, plants, etc. From the same material the same author has made a 
“ Variantenverzeichnis der finnischen Deutungen von Tierstimmen und anderen 
Naturlauten” (No. 9, Hamina, 1912, p. 17). The list contains 102 explanations 
or interpretations of the sounds made by animals and other natural sounds, e. g., 
thunder, bells, millstones, etc. 

The last of these special Catalogues is F. A. Hastesko’s “ Motivverzeichnis 
westfinnischer Zauberspriiche nebst Aufzahlung der bis 1908 gesammelten Vari- 
anten” (No. 19, Hamina, 1914, pp. vi, 63). The author says that in no field of 
Finnish popular poetry has there been such earnest study as in that of magic- 
spells. This study has shown that the Finnish spells have for the most part 
arisen from motifs which have migrated from West Europe to Finland and 
there assumed a Finnish garb or been generally recast. This transplantation 
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of the motifs of the spells took place from the west, and, at least in the majority 
of cases, during the Christian middle ages. Under these circumstances West 
Finland had a special importance in the development of the spells. They con- 
stitute a peculiar group which is clearly differentiated from the spell-poetry of 
East Finland. Hiastesko then gives a brief history of the collection of Finnish 
magic-spells, which, with variants, had reached in 1908 the considerable number 
of over 3500, and is now much larger. The author points out, in conclusion, 
the importance of the Finnish popular poetry for the study of the popular poetry 
of other countries, for although it stands in general at the terminus of the 
geographical migration of the poetry, it has often preserved old features which 
had already vanished elsewhere. 

The considerable number of magic-spells which Hastesko has catalogued and 
briefly described in German form a valuable addition to the folklore of the rest 
of Europe. 

We now pass to the second division of the material contained in the Com- 
munications, the two essays which are intended to describe the field of com- 
parative storiology, to use a convenient word, and to explain the modern method 
employed in the scientific investigation of the diffusion of mdarchen. I shall 
consider the second essay first, as it seems to me that the description of the 
field logically precedes the method of study. The materials for investigation 
consist of printed and manuscript collections, forming a very extensive litera- 
ture, which Aarne attempts to review in a systematic manner in “ Ubersicht der 
Marchenliteratur ” (No. 14, Hamina, 1914, pp. iv, 75). His purpose is to afford 
young investigators the first guide to the study of the literature of mdarchen, 
and he limits his review to the statement of the principal traits and more im- 
portant publications. In regard to the older collections of marchen, he does 
not pretend to enumerate their different European translations; some, however, 
are generally mentioned. The popular mdrchen literature is arranged according 
to countries and an attempt is made to give a comprehensive view of the wealth 
of marchen collected in various countries. Such works are especially mentioned 
as are most useful to the student on account of the richness of their contents 
or of the comparative notes to the tales. Such comparative notes are mentioned, 
even if they are found elsewhere than in collections proper. Even the scholar 
who is well acquainted with the bibliography of his subject will be astounded 
at the enormous wealth of material disclosed in Aarne’s Survey. The Slavic 
miarchen literature, first revealed to students in Polivka’s contributions to the 
notes to the Kinder- und Hausmdarchen of the Brothers Grimm, edited by him- 
self and J. Bolte, gave some idea of the amazing richness of this one territory. 
We have seen in the course of this review how important is the Finnish marchen 
literature. The linguistic difficulties make the task of mastering this material 
very great, and it can be accomplished only by the codperation of scholars and 
the cataloguing and description of these mdrchen in a language generally under- 
stood. Aarne’s Survey, too, gives precious references to sources of information 
about these outlying fields of study, and is far more than a brief bibliography 
of the subject. 

Wecome now at last to the most interesting part of our review, that, namely, 
which concerns the method of the study of popular tales and examples of its 
application in concrete instances. 

As long ago as 1888 J. G. Frazer (Archaeological Review, vol. I, pp. 81-91, 
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161-181, “The Language of Animals”) attempted to apply to mdarchen the 
methods of textual criticism, and to determine by means of comparison of the 
various versions the original form of the story. He says, p. 84: 


In the case of authors who wrote before the invention of printing, scholars 
are familiar with the process of comparing the various manuscripts of a single 
work, in order, from such a comparison, to reconstruct the archetype or original 
MS. from which the various existing MSS. are derived. Similarly in folk- 
lore; by comparing the versions of a single tale, it may be possible to arrive 
with tolerable certainty at the original story, of which the different versions are 
more or less imperfect and incorrect representations. 


The story selected for this purpose (“ The Boy who became Pope,” Crane’s 
Italian Popular Tales, No. XLIII) had relatively few variants and the result 
was not convincing. Frazer, besides, was interested only in the anthropological 
side of the subject. In the course of his article he has occasion to treat a variant 
of his story: “The man who knew the language of animals and his curious 
wife.” This, as we shall presently see, has been treated by Antti Aarne in one 
of the Communications (No. 15), and it would be interesting to compare his 
method with that of Frazer. 

The complete geographical-historical method of the investigation of marchen 
was originated by the Finnish scholar Julius Krohn, who applied it to the study 
of the Kalevala poems.5 

The first application of the method to the field of marchen was by his son, 
Kaarle Leopold Krohn, professor of Finnish and comparative popular poetry at 
the University of Helsingfors, in his dissertation “Bar (Wolf) und Fuchs,” 
Helsingfors, 1887, and “ Mann und Fuchs. Drei vergleichende Marchenstudien,” 
Helsingfors, 1891. It will be well to allow Krohn to explain his method, as he 
does & the preface t to » the second work cited above: 





lowing account of the way in which J. Krohn hit upon his method: : 


“A. A. Borenius in his article ‘Where did the Kalevala arise?’ showed, in 
1873, by linguistic and substantive (sachlich) reasons that the Kalevala poems 
which had been recorded east of the Finnish borders by the Karelians dwelling 
in North Russia, could not have arisen from this neighborhood, but had migrated 
thither from Finland on the West. Julius Krohn perceived, moreover, that 
southern elements were found in the poems which had come from Ingermanland 
and Estland. In order to be clear as to what in the Kalevala poems had its 
origin in the West, what had come from the South, and what was of Karelian 
origin, he began a thorough investigation of the ‘individual poems. He dis- 
covered that the poems in their migration from West to East and from South 
to North, had changed in such a manner that the one version was developed 
from the other in geographical sequence. Going backwards in this way he 
attempted to discover the original form of each poem and at the same time its 
home.” 

“Tt was no mere chance,” Aarne adds, “that the geographical-historical 
method was first employed in Finland. This was caused first of all by the 
wealth of Finnish material collected from the mouths of the people. The 
method itself is entirely international, and so natural that one could have hit 
upon it independently in any other country, and there are instances in which 
the same treatment had begun to be applied by students of popular poetry else- 
where quite independently. ‘Even without the Finnish investigation,’ declares 
the Danish scholar, Axel Olrik, ‘it would have become the principal instrument 
of the investigator. ‘i 
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Every one knows that the Brothers Grimm regarded mdarchen as the re- 
siduum of ancient myths, that Benfey derived them from literary sources, and 
that Lang sought in them remnants of primitive ideas and customs. Why not 
acknowledge that the marchen has a right to form an independent subject of 
scientific investigation. The mythological interpolations are entirely fortuitous 
accidents and present an exclusively national character. On the other hand, the 
common international element consists not only in a universal, fundamental 
idea, but in the complication and dénouement of the action, in the whole theme. 
An international science of mdarchen can only come into existence when the 
fundamental theme is stripped of all superfluous accessories. Since, however, 
the plot of a marchen, as we find it, is often very complicated, it must first be 
divided into simple actions consisting of only one complication and one dénoue- 
ment, into isolated adventures. Each adventure is then to be studied for itself. 

In order to discover the primitive form of a simple adventure, all existing 
versions, i. e., all those adventures which represent the same complication of the 
action with the same dénouement, must be brought together. Such adventures 
in which only the complication or only the dénouement is the same, may be con- 
sidered to owe their similarity entirely to chance, from the homogeneity of 
human thought. Chance repeated twice is, however, scarcely to be thought of 
in the enormous world of ideas. 

It was Benfey’s error that he laid the principal weight upon the literary 
versions of a mdrchen and attributed only a secondary worth to the modern 
stories which flowed from the lips of the people. It can be proved, however, that 
in our age versions taken down with scientific accuracy from the true and ex- 
tremely conservative memory of the people, show often much more primitive 
forms than the oldest purely belletristic rifacimenti of the same marchen. In 
the north of Europe, for example, the individual adventures in the popular 
chain of animal-stories cited by Krohn in the present work, have preserved 
their primitive form better than in the corresponding fable in the Roman de 
Renard. In a comparative study of mdrchen all versions, as well literary as, 
especially, popular must be taken into consideration. 

The versions cannot, however, be compared with each other in any order 
one chooses. Two versions separated from each other by time and distance are 
to be avoided if the object is to show the process of development without inter- 
mediate forms. They must be arranged in geographical order, and, so far as 
the older literary sources suffice, in historical order also. For it has been shown 
that the common origin of the nations has had little influence on the likeness 
of the marchen, whereas the geographical proximity and mutual intercourse, in 
spite of the greatest linguistic differences, have had much greater influence. 
Marchen are connected not with the language but with the culture. In order 
to put the comparative science, so far as geographical order is concerned, on a 
firm footing, versions must be forthcoming from every country, every district, 
even from every parish. In case the direction and routes of diffusion have 
been clearly established even in one country (e. g., in Finland), trustworthy 
conclusions may be drawn in regard to the diffusion of the marchen in other 
countries. 

Since the primitive form of an individual adventure has usually never been 
preserved pure, a further analysis of the same is necessary. The action must be 
divided into its principal elements, persons, objects, means, activities, and each 
element must be followed through the whole series of versions in geographical 
order, so that the primitive form may be discovered. In this process not only 
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is the majority of versions, which is often deceitful, to be considered, but the 
routes of diffusion and, finally, what is in accordance with nature. 

Only by fixing the primitive form in each individual element of the action 
can the primitive form of an adventure be discovered. And when this is dis- 
covered, one can draw conclusions in regard to the place of origin, nationality, 
time of origin, original connection with other adventures, and the common idea 
lying at its basis. 

The discovery of the primitive form of the marchen is, however, not the 
most interesting thing which the comparative geographical method can accom- 
plish. Still more important, perhaps, is the investigation of the variations which 
the primitive form has undergone during its travels. It is well known that all 
linguistic changes rest on fixed phonetic laws or must be explained by analogy. 
So all changes in the variegated web of marchen have been brought about by 
fixed laws of thought and imagination. Of these laws, not numerous, may be 
named: forgetfulness of a circumstance; the acclimatizing of a foreign, and the 
modernization of an antiquated object; the generalizing of a special, and the 
specializing of a general designation ; the inversion of occurrences; the exchange 
of personalities or activities; multiplication, especially with the numbers 3, 5, 7; 
“ polyzoismus,” where many animals instead of one appear; the anthropomor- 
phism of animals and the reverse; the zoOmorphism of men; “ egomorphismus,” 
where the narrator himself appears as hero; etc. In addition there is also the 
desire to adorn an adventure with interpolated episodes, to establish it on a 
firmer foundation by means of an introduction, to give it a pretty conclusion by 
a final refrain, above all to spin out in all directions the thread of the story. 
It is this desire for continuation which unites several adventures in one whole. 
For the limited fancy of the people creates nowadays little that is new, almost 
all additions are taken from material already at hand, either uniting a fragment 
of an adventure or the entire adventure with another or with fragments of it. 
This conjunction naturally can not be without influence upon the incidents which 
are joined together, which generally must be very much altered in order to be 
in keeping with each other. A very large part of the changes and distortions 
of an adventure is due to the influence of another connected adventure. This 
kind of change corresponds to the phonetic changes in language caused by neigh- 
boring sounds. Finally, the changes which take place by analogy should be men- 
tioned. These correspond closely to linguistic changes ex analogia, in which an 
adventure is determined by another group of adventures (e. g., the marchen of 
the bear and fox have imitated the ancient fables of the wolf and fox, the wolf 
having taken the place of the bear). 

Krohn says, in conclusion, that the importance of the science of marchen 
for the history of civilization is as great, if not greater, than for folk-psychology. 
While it shows us the ways by which marchen have wandered from one people 
to another orally, and not only by literature, we obtain certain proofs of the 
influence of the culture of one people upon another. For, as has been said, the 
Volksmarchen have migrated not with the language but with the culture of the 
people. On the other hand, just as little as we owe our culture exclusively to 
a single nation and a single race, just so little have the Volksmdrchen arisen 
from the intellectual (genialen) activity of a single people. They are rather 
the common property of the entire more or less civilized world, acquired by 
united labor, and therefore an object of international science. 
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It is this method which Antti Aarne develops and applies to concrete exam- 
ples for the use of students in his “ Leitfaden der vergleichenden Marchen- 
forschung” (No. 13, Hamina, 1913, pp. iv, 86). Aarne considers in his five 
chapters the origin of marchen, the changes in their form, the geographical- 
historical method of investigation, the technique of marchen-investigation, and, 
finally, examples of this technique. After the great space which has been given 
to Krohn’s exposition of the method it is not necessary to repeat that of Aarne. 
It is worth while, however, to allude briefly to some of the facts which he believes 
to be established by the new method. 

“Each marchen,” he says, p. 12, “is originally a fixed story which has come 
into existence once only in a definite place and at a definite time. This idea is 
one of the fundamental ideas of marchen-investigation.” He denies the theory 
which refers mdarchen to the most primitive times, and declares, p. 13, that “the 
whole structure of the marchen shows that they were not framed in primitive 
conditions, but are products of an historical time.” This is shown, he thinks, by 
the presence of later notions, animals of civilized times, etc., and by the fact 
that one does not find these stories as original among the peoples of a lower 
level, but as stories which have come from somewhere else. The Finnish- 
Ugrian peoples in Russia have obtained their marchen from the Russians. No 
one denies that remnants of primitive modes of thought are to be found in 
marchen, but these inherited notions were naturally used when the mdarchen 
was formed in historical times. Aarne thinks, p. 16, that marchen have for the 
most part arisen in definite piaces, and that some nations and localities have had 
a particular predisposition for marchen, as India, for example. As regards the 
diffusion of mdrchen, it takes place principally by oral means, although the im- 
portance of certain literary channels is not to be disregarded. 

We have seen the importance attributed to the discovery of the primitive 
form in the modern method of investigation, and how this primitive form has 
been changed in the course of time. Krohn referred briefly to these changes 
and made a classification of them. Aarne in his second chapter examines more 
fully the laws of these changes with examples of their occurrence in mdarchen. 
The method itself is examined in the third chapter, but after Krohn’s exposition 
we need not dwell upon it again. The fourth chapter, “The Technique of 
Marchen-investigation,” prescribes the rules for applying the method and gives 
examples of it. The whole “Leitfaden” is an admirable piece of scholarly 
work, clear and exact, and will undoubtedly contribute greatly to the spread of 
the new method. 

We have little space left for the three remaining Communications. They 
are, as has already been said, examples of the application of the geographical- 
historical method to concrete instances. The first is “ Der tiersprachenkundige 
Mann und seine neugierige Frau, eine vergleichende Marchenstudie” von Antti 
Aarne (No. 15, Hamina, 1914, pp. iv, 81). This is the story I have already 
mentioned in connection with J. G. Frazer’s article in The Ar haeological Re- 
view, I, 81. One only needs to compare the two articles to see the vast supe- 
riority of Aarne’s and the wealth of material at his disposal absolutely unknown 
to Frazer, especially from Finland, Poland and Russian oral sources. The 
story is familiar to us from the Arabian Nights. A man who understands the 
languages of animals laughs and his curious wife insists on knowing the cause. 
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He tells her he must die if he reveals the secret. She still insists, and the man 
hears the cock explain his method of ruling his family and advise his master 
to apply it to his curious wife. He does so and beats her until she repents of 
her curiosity and they henceforth live together in peace for the rest of their 
lives. The story, as Aarne says, offers a good example for the elucidation of 
one of the fundamental questions of marchen-investigation. When the marchen 
are orally diffused, they change in many ways and blend with each other, but 
the changes affect the individual features and parts of the story, whereas the 
stem is preserved. On the whole it is the same with the literary versions in 
this respect. 

The comparative geographical-historical method may of course be applied 
to other objects than marchen and this is done by Reidar Th. Christiansen in 
“Die finnischen und nordischen Varianten des zweiten Merseburgerspruches, 
eine vergleichende Studie” (No. 18, Hamina, 1915, pp. vi, 217). Seventy-four 
years ago there were discovered in the Cathedral library of Merseburg in Ger- 
many two incantations or spells, the second of which was a spell for a sprain. 
What gave this spell especial interest was the presence of the names of heathen 
divinities, so that J. Grimm, who first edited this poem, declared that “its com- 
position reached back far beyond the Christian period of our national antiquity 
into heathen times.” The spell has been the subject of countless investigations 
from the moment of its discovery, and great numbers of versions have been 
collected in Germany, England, Scandinavia, Finland, etc. These versions with 
few exceptions are Christian in character, and it has been presumed that they 
were derived from the heathen formula. This great number of versions has 
now been subjected to the new geographical-historical method by Christiansen 
who, after his elaborate investigation, concludes that the Christian blessing for 
a sprain was in early circulation with many other blessings and the form of the 
spell discovered in 1910 at Trier may give us some idea of what it was like. 
The ecclesiastic who put the blessing among the religious pieces of the Merse- 
burg MS. wished to deprive it of its sinful character by substituting other names 
for those of the saints. For this purpose he chose names which were partly 
really heathen ones, perhaps, however, some that were only imaginary. To this 
epic portion were early attached the magic words which go back to even older 
forms. Whether this substitution was the work of the scribe or whether it 
had occurred already in the oral tradition can scarcely be ascertained; the first 
supposition seems the more likely, because the spell has a learned character. 
A more interesting and convincing example of the new method would be hard 
to find. 

The third and last example of the application of the new method is Aarne’s 
“Schwanke iiber schwerhérige Menschen” (No. 20, Hamina, 1915, p. 90). 
The subject of this investigation is not a marchen like the first, nor a popular 
formula like the second, but is an anecdote pure and simple. The object of the 
study is to see whether the theory of the independent origin of stories, etc., has 
weight, and what is the relation between popular (oral) and literary (written) 
versions. The anecdote in question is the widely spread one of the irrelevant 
answers given by a deaf man to his interrogator. Sometimes both parties are 
deaf, sometimes an altercation arises which involves a judicial proceeding before 
an official who in some versions is himself deaf. Sometimes the deaf person 
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thinks out beforehand the answers to questions which he supposes will be put 
to him, and which are not at all what he has imagined. This last class of anec- 
dotes forms the transition to a great number of similar stories, not treated by 
Aarne, where persons not deaf give irrelevant answers to a series of questions. 
In some of these stories a lack of knowledge of a language takes the place of 
deafness, in others a dull or diffident person is taught replies to a series of 
questions likely to be put. The questions really put are different from those 
expected, or put in a different order. At first sight it would not seem that this 
topic afforded sufficient material or interest for a scientific investigation, and 
the editor does complain of the lack of versions at his command. Still, it is 
remarkable how many versions, both oral and literary, he has been able to collect 
from all parts of Europe and the Orient; even Africa is represented. 

The two general questions involved, independent origin and relation of oral 
and literary versions, are discussed by Aarne at the end of his study. He con- 
cludes that the theory of the independent origin of mdarchen is entirely incorrect 
if it is carried so far as to deny the migration of marchen or to restrict it to 
the smallest possible measure. Otherwise the theory has a certain importance 
in individual cases under certain conditions. His investigation shows that this 
is true and that the similarity of the various stories without doubt is in part of 
independent origin. 

As to the second question, Aarne thinks he has shown that the stories about 
the deaf are chiefly popular, and so belong to oral tradition. Most of them are 
known only orally and many of them are confined to one locality and have been 
collected seldom or once only. Even some of the stories which appear in the 
older literature spring undoubtedly from a popular source. Also such stories 
as to-day are known only in literature may have been popular originally, and 
later forgotten by the people. The stories told of court jesters (see Crane’s 
Italian Popular Tales, No. XCVIII, “ Firrazzanu’s Wife and the Queen”) are 
quite certainly of literary origin, but differ so much from the other stories of 
this class that they need not be included with them.® 





6 Although not forming part of the FF Communications, and published 
some years earlier, it may not be inappropriate to mention here three similar 
studies of Antti Aarne contained in Vergleichende Marchenforschungen, Hel- 
singfors, 1908 (“ Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne,” XXV), 8vo, pp. 
Xviii, 200. The stories treated are: the magic ring which accomplishes its 
owner’s wishes; the three magic objects stolen from the owner who regains 
them with the aid of magic fruits; and the magic bird which has a wonderful 
effect upon a person who has eaten a certain part of it. The three studies are 
interesting examples of the new method as applied to well-known mdrchen. 

I have reviewed at great length the 21 (20) numbers of the FF Communi- 
cations, which, in my judgment, constitute the most important contribution to 
the study of folklore which has appeared in many years. They will undoubtedly 
give a fresh interest to the subject and they place in the hands of the student 
a new instrument of research. Its edge and temper have yet to be tested, but 
already there can be no question of its value and interest. 

The history of every field of study reveals the same interesting evolution 
of intellectual processes. As soon as one theory becomes antiquated or dis- 
credited, another takes its place. When the interest in a subject of study seems 
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entirely exhausted a new standpoint or a new method emerges to refresh it 
and impart to it new life. So in Folklore, the theory of the Grimms gave way 
to that of Benfey, and their mythological and linguistic methods yielded to the 
broader ethnological one of Lang and Frazer. Now, when this last theory seems 
to have been exhausted and serious doubts have arisen as to the correctness of 
its fundamental principles (so far at least as marchen are concerned), a new 
method of investigation is proposed, which, in its turn, will stimulate study and 
arouse new interest. 
T. F. Crane. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 








NOTES AND NEWS 


The Romanic Review has received from the office of the “ Belgian Scholar- 
ship Committee,” 309 Wilkins Building, Washington, D. C.; a brief account of 
the purposes of that organization, which already includes in its membership a 
number of leading university presidents and other men of national reputation. 
By ‘ Belgian Scholarship’ is meant, not a foundation such as might be suggested 
by the familiar Rhodes scholarships, but rather the collective activities of Belgian 
scholars, whether exercised in temporary expatriation or in the home country 
after the close of the war. These scholarly activities it is the object of the 
committee to rehabilitate by the establishment of an adequate fund; associate 
membership calls for an annual payment of ten dollars, sustaining membership 
for one of a hundred dollars. Libraries are invited to contribute available books, 
to be designated in advance and held in reserve until a date propitious for their 
delivery in Belgium. Communications may be addressed to the Secretary, 
George Sarton, D.Sc., at the office of the Committee, and checks should be 
drawn to the order of John Joy Edson, Treasurer. 


The Librairie Larousse is publishing a series called Ecrivains Frangais 
pendant la Guerre. Volumes have already appeared by Barrés, Boutroux and 
Lavisse. These books are admirably adapted to class use, and are of fascinat- 
ing interest. The series will be sold in this country by the Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


In announcing, vol. VI, p. 463, that various colleges were adopting aural 
and oral tests for admission in the modern languages, it might have been stated 
that Mount Holyoke College is believed to have been the first American insti- 
tution to apply such tests. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent of Harvard University has returnd from Paris, 
where, as Exchange Professor, he lecturd on Dante. 


Dr. Eunice Morgan Schenck, Associate in French at Bryn Mawr, has been 
elected Dean of that college. 


Dr. E. H. Wilkins of Chicago University has been promoted to the professor- 
ship of Italian. 


Dr. Arthur Livingston of Columbia University has been made associate pro- 
fessor in Italian. 


Mr. E. J. Fortier of Columbia University has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship of French. 





